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ABSTRACT 

The needs of Ohio schools v?ere assessed in relation 
to the area of Family Life Education, including education in sexual 
behavior, the prevention of alcohol^ drug, and smoking abuse, and 
related social problems. The study was carried out in two phases. The 
first phase developed the methods for assessing the needs of Ohio 
schools, which involved defining "need" and developing the procedures 
for carrying out operations indicated by the definition. To determine 
the developments desired, one task force located and prepared 
sununaries of studies of non-constructive and constructive behavior 
related to the four areas, and located tests to probe for critical 
factors. Another task force examined recent research, thinking and 
practice as to optimal school experiences and selected the curricular 
offerings to be examined. From the reports of the task forces, the 
items to be assessed were assembled, and are presented in terms c£ a 
General Overview and Developments Desired in Detail. A survey was 
conducted to ascertain the influence of the learning experiences on 
knowledge and attitudes of children and to deterrrine the knowledge 
and attitudes of teachers as related to the areas in which the 
students were tested. A total of 11,590 students '(6/283 beginning 7th 
graders and 5,307 beginning 12th graders) were tested. Teachers, 
principals, and curriculum coordinators were surveyed. The results 
are tabulated and discussed. It is concluded that, in the areas of 
the social problems of youth with which the survey was concerned, the 
student receives little help in understanding and identifying the 
difficulties that give rise to abuse behavior. (LB) 
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Introduction 



In thu sprint^ of 1968, the Ohio Departmc?nt of Education requested 
the Educa:,ionaI Research Council of America to make a survey in Ohio 
of the famiiy life education oflehngs especially as they relate to 
seiecleJ social p 'oblems of youth, Tlie study v^as conducted ai; a prrt 
of a statewide jducational need asso.^smcnt efTort under Title III of 
the Elementary* and Secondary Eciucation Act. Work o: the family 
life education survey was be*4un June I, 1968, anj completed March 
15, 1969. 

Planning and conducting the survey were the work of many per- 
sons. The indi\'iduaLs who contributed to tho preparation of the iinal 
report, were: 

Ralph H. Ojemann, Chapters I, II, and V 
Ted F. Andrews, Chapter III 
Jamvs Joseph Gallaj?her, David Hyde, Willard Korth, 
Richard Mon*ell and Ralph H. O.i^mami, Chapter IV 

Appreclatior is exp^-essed to all who cooperated in the survey- 
Miss Florence Keck assumed the editorial responsibility for the entire 
report. H^^lpful advice in the organization and conduct of survey were 
supplied by many persons, including' Mr. Rupert Beckstett, who served 
as coordinator; Oi. George Baird, President of Educational Research 
Council of America; Dr. Alden Biankenship, Assistant DLrcitor of 
Educational Research Council of America; and Mr. L. Romanos, Assis- 
tant Director of Educational Research Council of America. Apprecia- 
tion is also expressed to Super'ntendent Martin Essex, Dr. Russell 
Working, Dr. Franklin B. Wiilter a^id Mr. Richard Dragin of the Ohio 
Department of Education. 

Ralph H. Ojemann 

Director, Family Life Education Survey 



Chapter I 
BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 

The 107th Gcncnl Assembly of the State of Ohio in its regular 
1967-68 session recogni7.ed that in the area of Iiealth and family hving, 
the problems of (1) diflicultics in .sexual adjusiment; (2) abuse of 
alcohol and tobacco; (H) drug abuse; and (4) use of violence, represent 
tlie foremost problems of youth today. It adopted House Resoiulion 
78, which urged tho inclusion of "iiealth and family Uving education," 
with emphasis on these aspects "from kindergarten through high 
school." 

There is mount in i» evideiue that lliese problems aro nationwide. 
In the spring of 1968. the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
adopted a resolution which urged prompt corisidcration of an improved 
educational approach to the problem of alcohol and drug abuse. During 
the year 19()8 the U. S. Naval Academj' found it necessary to dismiss 
several students for misuse of drugs. Iii the same year, approximately 
56.000 person.s lost their lives in highway accidents in the U, S, and 
it is estimated that half of the accidents involved drunken drivers. The 
rise and spread of destructive violence among college and high school 
groups during 1968-69 eau.sed much concern throughout the country. 
In a report ai tho Education Symposium on Social Issues,^ sponsored 
by the Ohio Department of Education in May. 1968. Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
President of American histitute of Family Relations, called attention 
to the rising number of girls married legally at the age of 14 or under 
and the substantial incroa.se in the divorce rate among these early 
* Kdtication Sympostuiii on Socinl Issues — Narcotics^ S))ioIvi)jy, Sex, Alcohol 



marriages. Various .state depaii merits of health have reported increases 
in venereal disease rates among 12. 13. and 14-year-olds amounting to 
100 percent to 200 percent. 

In mid-19G8, Dr. Martin W. Esijcx, Superintendent of the Ohio 
Department of Education, requested that the Educational Research 
Council of America (which has lis ofTiccs in Cleveland) submit a 
proposal for conducting a study of the needs of Ohio schools as they 
relate to these social issues. It was hoped this would be the first step 
in developing curricular materi^^ls for the education of youth in these 
areas. A plan was submitted and the funds granted. The Family Life 
Education Survey (FLES) was launched in the summer of 1968. 
Purpose of the Family Life Education Sur\^cy 

The purpose of this project as indicated in the original grant appli- 
cation was to asse.ss the needs of Ohio schools in the area of Family 
Life Education, including education in sexual behavior, the prevention 
of alcohol, drug and smoking abuse; and related social problems which 
appear to arise in considerable measure from inadequate family and 
school experiences. 

The execution of the project was carried out in two phases. The 
purpose of the first phase was to develop the methods for assessing 
the needs of Ohio schools. This involved a definition of **need*' and 
the development of procedures for carrying out the operations indi- 
cated by the definition. The purpose of th*- second phase was to gather 
the necessary data from a representative sample of Ohio schools and 
to analyze the results. 



Chapter II 

DEFINITION OF NEED AND DETERMINATION 
OF DEVELCriVlENTS DESIRED 
Definition of "Need" 

The word ''need** ha3 two connotations. It may refer to (a) lack 
of something desired,* or (b) a lack of something required to stay alive. 

The interest here is obviously not in an individuals merely sub- 
sisting; rather it is in having him acquire what is needed for an enriched 
life. Hence, the word "need** is used in the first of its two connotations. 

When it is indicated that tlie project is concerned with determining 
needs and "need'* is defmed as the lack of something desired, it is 
necessary to specify what is "desired.** What is the ideal or standard 
or optimum against which we will compare what the Ohio schools 
presently offer? 

The setting of an ideal is a philosophical question. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to indicate the assumptions underlying the standard 
which is used in making the comparisons with which this project is 
concerned. 

It is assumed that the ultimate goal of the school is the develop- ^ 

meiit of individuals who can continue living at their potential as long 

as their years will permit. We call thi.s living construct ivcly. Living 

constructively involves being able to meet the daily situations life 

presents and to work them out in ways that make it possible for the 

person to live at his potential and for others to do likewise. The 

individual can resolve the daily problems he meets without resorting 

• This abstract statement may raise in the reader*s mind the question, desired by 
whom? The answer to this question is provided by the context in which the word 
"need'* is used in a given instance. For example, if A says ho thinks a school 
needs "X" equipment, he is saying? that he thinks it is desirable that schools have 
this equipment and that the school under consideration presently lacks it. 



to deleterious conflict with family members, exploitation of the opposite 
sex, or luiTiing to excessive use of drugs, alcohol, tobacco or violence. 
Livini* constructively also in\'olves being able to go beyond the concern 
with conflict and frustration and developing enriched relations witii 
the opposite sex as well as with family members, creative relationships 
with other human beings, and the intelligent use of such facilities as 
drugs represent. 

The question n(nv becomes: What have recent research, thinking 
and practice indicated as to 'what ideas, skills, attitudes and other 
developments are essential so the individual can live constructively in 
the areas cf conceiTi in this project an.i to what extent do the schools 
seek to develop these? 

Detorininhig tho Developments Desired 

One approach in determ'ming what developments are esseiitial for 
constructive living is to examine the findings of studies concerning how 
the various beliavior patterns develop. Studies of the causes of abuse 
behavior also may provide suggestions ?s to what is needed to develop 
preventive measures. Studies of constructive behavior provide sug- 
gestions for further development. 

There are a fair number of studies of conflict behavior in the 
family: exploitation ol the opposite sex; and excessive use of drugs, 
alcohol, tobacco and violence. These investigations have thrown light 
on some of the factors that produce the abuse behavior a: id what is 
needed to initiate preventive measures. A few studies of what enriched 
living requires are also available. It was decided lo examine both the 
studies of abuse behav'or and the studies of factors involved in 
creative-CGiistinjctive behavior. 

The examination of studies concerning how various patterns 
develop represented one approach for determining what developments 
are essential for constructive living. It was considered highly probable 
that there are a number of etiological factors which are not yet known. 
It seemed helpful, therefore, that tho examination of studies of be- 
havior be supplemented with another approach; namely, the examina- 
tion of what research, thinking, and practice have suggested aS to 
optimal curricular experiences. In this method, the available research, 
thinking, and practice were examined to determine what school 
experiences have been suggested as probably helpful. An examination 
was made of the literature as it relates to each of four educational 
levels: prnnary, intermediate, junior high school and senior high school. 

The foregoing considerations suggested that two approaches be 
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used to determine the developments essential for constructive living 
in the areas of concern in this project. They are: 

1. The examination of the findings of studies as to how the various 
patterns of behavior, both constructive and destructive, de- 
velop. In this examination an atteir.pt was made to note also 
the requirements for constructive living which the findings 
suggested. 

2. The analysis of receni research, thinking and practice as 
exemplified in school programs as to sugge.sted optimal cur- 
ricular experiences. 

The foregoing methods were concerned with developments in 
students considered essential for constructive living. In order to pro- 
vide school experiences for teaching the concepts, attitudes, and skills, 
certain competencies and attitudes on the part of teachers and certain 
attitudes on the part of administrators and the community are essential 

Thus, in addition to specifying the developments desired in stu- 
dents, it was assumed that it was essential for the teacher to have a 
background of knowledge in each of the areas, constructive attitudes 
as they relate to behavior in each area, and constructive attitudes 
toward the teaching of each area. Constructive attitudes on the part 
of administrators are also essential. Similarly, constructive attitudes 
on the part of the community are required. 

As will be indicated later, it was not po.ssible to survey both 
knowledge and attitudes of the teachers and administrators, but 
selected attitudes were "included in the study. The description of what 
were considered constructive attitudes will be supplied when the data 
with respect to the various attitudes are analyzed. 

Certain indirect evidences as to community attitudes were ob- 
tained and these will be de.scribed in the analyses of results. 

Detailed Procedures for Determining Developments Desired 

For this phase of the project two task forces were organized- One 
had as its re.sponsibility the location and preparation of summaries of 
studies of non-constructive and constructive behavior related to th*? 
four areas included in this project and the location of tests to probe 
for critical factors. The other task force had as its responsibility the 
examination of recent research, thinking and practice as to suggested 
optimal school experiences and the selection of the curricular ofTerings 
to be examined. 

The "examination of studies and testing*' task force consisted of 
six members. Each member was asked to prepare a digest of the 



findings of recent studies in his area and tlien to indicate: 

1. What aspects of the knowledge* and attitudes of the student 
should be c::aminrd? What tests are available to probe for 
these competencies? 

2. What attitudes and competencies will a classroom teacher need 
to teach these findings and what tests can be used to detcrmino 
these attitudes and competencies in a given teacher? 

3. What aspects of the readiness of administrators to ti*ke the 
necessary steps to include the desired educational experiences 
in the school offerings are significant? 

4. What aspects of the readiness of the community are involved 
and what nietliod^; can be used to probe sucli readiness? 

The members of the task force examining the suggestions for 
optimal school experiences and their responsibilities are detailed in 
Appendix I, Part B. 

Since the areas of Health Education and Occupational Education 
(preparation of babysitters and preparation for marriage and parent- 
hood) are involved, a task force for each area was set up, whose func- 
tion it was to examine the research, thinking and practice with respect 
to suggestions for optimal programs in these areas and how school 
offerings can be examined. 

When the preliminary findings of these task forces had been assem- 
bled, three nationally known consultants were invited to examine the 
work and make comments. These comments were incorporated into 
the final report. 

Results of Analysis of Literature 

From the analyses cont*iined in these reports the items to be 
assessed were assembled^ The results will be presented in terms of a 
General Overview and Developments Desired in Detail. 

General Overview 

The examination of studies indicated that the behavior patterns 
of concern in this project in the **abuse" form are very often attempts 
by the individual to solve daily frustrations. For example, the summary 
of the experimental and clinical analyses of *'drug abuse" behavior 
concluded that among the causes which may lead young people to this 
behavior there may be any one or a combination of the following: 

a. They may be rebelling and protesting in anger because they 
feel a threat to their independence or importance. 

b. Thoy may feel estranged from their elders and perhaps their 
peers and have a strong need to '^belong.'* 
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c. They m;iy feci a need to be insulated from the slimulalions of 
what they perceive as "today's discordant society." 

d. They may be rationalizing their behavior. 

c. They may assume that the use of drugs will widen their range 
of experiences in some desirable way. 

f. They may feel an absence of joy and zest and new experiences 
in their lives which results in boredom. 

g. They may be imitating the drug orientation of their associates. 

h. They may be trying to escape from the realities of life. 

i. They may be making a call for help with problems in general, 
j. They may find a sen.se of achievement from getting and de- 
termining a way to pay for drugs. 

k. They may find the u.se of drugs helps them in their loneliness 
to feel clo.ser to others. 

The findings of the studies of the various types of behavior suggest 
that the causes of the non-constructive patterns can be grouped into 
two major categories: 

1. The individual suffers fru^tratioii::, aiid he uses such behavior 
as an attempt to solve his difTicuUies, or, 

2, He er-^^^ed in the behavior in th» ^ n .t through a combination 
of circumstances, has found the behavior .satisfying and since 
he does not appreciate the more reniote consequences, con- 
tinues it. 

One variation of method two appears when the individual is 
casting about for ways of working out .some fundamental feeling. He 
hasn't met any .«fpecial frustrations. He is growing and ready for new 
experiences. H- may, for example, be engaged in working out his 
desire to hoconie a .significant person in his own right. He may attempt 
to sati.sfy thi.s feeling in various ways, including experimenting with 
drugs or alcohol tc determine whether ho can gain new iasights when 
under their influence. He may have heprd or read that there is a 
possibility a given drug i.iay have t^c efTects he desires and he "takes 
a chance'' or "runs a ii.sV to find out. In such cases, the educative task 
is (hat of helpiiJg the individual to become aware of the long-term 
effects and the ".side" effects u v/ell as the short-temi consequences 
so that he is in a better position balance the various effects. 

It appears from the findings that although .such forms of behavior 
as e\ploitati(Mi of the opposite sex, excessive u.se of drugs, alcohol and 
tobacco, or re.sort to violence in attempting to resolve socio-political 
differences may appear quite diverse behaviors on the surface, they 
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tend to have important elements in common. They are in large 
measure diflerent ways of attempting to work out feelings, especially 
the frustrations or difTicultics a person meets in building his life. 

In making the above statement we have to recognize a distinction 
between (a) the feeling or personality demand the individual is 
attempting to .satisfy, and (b) the methods he u.ses to sati.sfy it. In the 
case of .sexual behavior in the human, for example, the development 
ol the sexual structures and the sexual feelings are to a great extent 
genetically controlled. The sexual structures and feeliiig.s mature after 
birth. This is an a.spect of biological maturation. The development of 
methods for satisfying tliese feelings, such as the use of marriage, 
promiscuity or exploitation of (he opposite sex, however, is an aspect 
of social development. Hence, in considering the various forms of 
behavior we have to make a distinction between the development of 
the feelings or personality demands and the development of methods 
for satisfying these demands. 

It may bo helpful at this point to consider briefly the process of 
developing methods for working out personality demands. The process 
may be conceptualized as follows: 

There are various demands an individual has to meet if he is to 
continue living and reali/.e his potential. Ho has to obtain food, 
protection from the elements, prrJtection from forces that produce 
physical or mental **harm"; deal with his .sex feelings; and find chal- 
lenging and .satisfying u.se for his abilities. 

In working out these tasks the individual - devises or adopts a 
method, using whatever ideas, skills, attitudes or other resources he 
lias available. He may have learned that there are some activities he 
can perform more skillfully than others. He may see .someone using 
a method that looks good to him and he adopts it. He may learn of 
some methods through what he is told or what ho read.s. He gets his 
idej'is froni many sources. If he finds a given method helpful he will 
tend to continue it. Since he is a young person he will tend to give 
more emphasis to immediate effects and less to long-term consequences 
unless his experiences have been broadened through elTective teaching 
to help him become aware of the more remote consequences. 

Tlius it may occur that the yoimg per.son may see someone snn>k- 
ing. He finds that people consider this grown-up. He tries it, finds it 
satisfying and, since he does not appreciate the more remote conse* 
quences, continues it. As another example, the young person may 
have read or heard that there is a po.ssibility a given drug may have 
the immediate efTects he desires and he **takes the chance** to find out. 

O 
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If he has not been taught the more remote consequences and the "side" 
effects, he will not realize the risk he is taking. 

In the procc»r,s of working out the tasks, things may not and usually 
do not go as smoothly as the above examples imply. The individual 
may meet some barriers. In attempting to develop a measure of self- 
respect, for example, the individual may have difficulty in achieving 
the respect of his classmates or peer group, or in feeling that he 
"amounts to something." People may think of him as being less 
capable than he is. He may feel he is being pushed around. He may 
not "see the use" in what he is studying at school. He may have trouble 
in doing respectable work in the classroom l^ecause of poor reading 
skills, or inadequate foundations in arithmetic. He may have some 
serious worries such as worries about being displaced by technology. 
He may not be respected at home. The barrier may have many sources. 

When the person meets a barrier which he cannot ea.sily overcome, 
he feels blocked or frustrated. This is an unplea.sant feeling and he 
tries to get rid of it. Again, he uses whatever ideas, skills, attitudes and 
other resources he has available. He gets his ideas and attitudes from 
many sources. 

If he finds he cannot remove the barrier, doesn't understand it, 
or hasn't been taught how to meet such difficulties, he may try such 
methods as: 

(a) Yelling and hitting others 

(b) Turning to exploitation of sex 

(c) Stirring up a family conflict 

(d) Turning to drugs, alcohol, chain-smoking. 

Thus, as indicated earlier, the causes of "abuse" behavior can be 
grouped into two major categories: 

a. Tlie individual suffered frustrations that proved difUcult for 
him to handle and he uses '*abuse" behavior as an attempt to 
solve his difficulties, or 

b. He engaged in the behavior in the past through a combination 
of circumstances, has found the behavior satisfying and since 
he does not appreciate the more remote consequences, continues 
it. 

A special form of "b" that appears with varying frequency is 
found in those cases in which the family and community culture teach 
the child a non-constructive method for working out some task. For 
example, in some subcultures the child may be taught to defend 
himself by using a knife. 
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This analysis also indicates (hat although such forms of behavior 
as exploitation of the opposite sex, abuse of drugs, alcohol and tobacco, 
or the resort to violence in attempting to solve social differences may 
appear as quite diverse behaviors on the surface, they lend to have 
import*int elements in common. As indicated earlier* they are in large 
measure different ways of attempting to work out feelings, especially 
the frustrations or difTicultics a person meets in daily living. 

It is perhaps not difficult to appreciate the connection between 
frustration and the use of violence in protest behavior, and it is also 
not difficult to appreciate the connection between the search for per- 
sonal significance and new experience in abuse of drugs. The use of 
certain forms of sex behavior, however, may also be an attempt to 
solve a daily problem. This statement may not be so clear since sqx 
feelings are biologically determined and, on first thought, satisfying 
sex feelings may seem a natural outcome of biologically or genetically 
determined developments, However, as indicated above, it is important 
to make a distinction between the presence of the feelings and the 
method used to satisfy them, An individual may experience the desire 
to satisfy sex feelings, and he may use various methods for doing this 
(marriage, promiscuity, etc.). The feelings are one aspect; the method 
of satisfying them is another. 

Also, the individual may at times feel the need for satisfying his 
sense of power along with satisfying sex feelings. He may have suffered 
some failure in his daily work; this may have generated a feeling of 
inadequacy and he is now faced with the problem of overcoming this 
feeling. He may attempt to do so by dominating or "conquering** or 
subjugating some member of the opposite sex. In the process he may 
satisfy both the sex feeling and the desire for **being a somebody" or a 
powerful individual. In the case of a male he may satisfy a sense of 
power and accomplishment by **making the girl pregnant" In the case 
of a female she may satisfy a sense of power or accomplishment by 
"leading him on.** 

Sex feelings can be satisfied in ways that involve domination or 
subjugation and similar methods or they can be satisfied in ways that 
are truly cooperative; that is» they re.spect the other person as an 
individual of dignity and worth, satisfying; feelings of inadequacy, 
insecurity and the like. Thus, a very important common element un- 
derlying "abuse" behavior in the sexual area, as well as in other areas 
with which this project is concerned, is the extent to which the indi- 
vidual is learning to work out daily problems in ways that are develop- 
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mentally constructive as this term has been defined earlier in this 
report. 

If the individual receives understanding guidance at home and at 
school in the process of working out these tasks, he will tend to develop 
constructive methods. On the other hand, if ho receives little or no 
guidance and has to rely on his own resources, he will tend to use 
immature methods. If the child is provided with little or no guidance 
and is forced to use his own resources, we would expect a high propor- 
tion of immature behavior. Many of the guidelines which help shape 
the methods the mature adult uses in deciding what to do, such as an 
awareness and consideration of the remote consequences of acts, are 
built up through experience^ either direct or vicarious. The child does 
not have these guidelines available. He has mainly his experiences, 
which lend to be heavily loaded with the immediate or short-range 
effects. 

Thus, the foundation for preventing the development of "abuse'' 
behavior and promoting the growth of constructive behavior requires 
that the child learn to understand the nature of the tasks life presents, 
the nature of frustrations, differences between constructive and non- 
constructive methods of resolving frustrations, including differences 
in their remote as well as immediate consequences; and that he acquire 
facility in the use of constructive methods for working out the daily 
tasks. 

There is some evidence that with help from an understanding 
parent or teacher the child can learn something of the nature of frus- 
trations, how they can be worked out constructively, and how to use 
this knowledge in making daily decisions. There is evidence that learn- 
ing how to solve daily frustrations constructively can begin in the early 
years.* 

We should ask these questions: Is the child making a beginning in 

learning how to meet and resolve the daily situations he meets in both 

individual and group activities? Is he learning how to handle fears 

and worries constructively? Is ho learning the function of the teacher 

as a guide to help him learn and as a counselor to whom he can go 

when something worries or concerns him? Is he making a beginning 

♦ For evidence as to the possibility and effect of teaching the elements of behavioral 
science at the elementary school level, see the review of studies in Ojemann, 
Ralph H. Sif^nificnnce of a Causal Orientation Kcoinng Abreast of the RcvolxUion 
in Education: A Report of the Twenty-eifihth Educational Conference, 19G3, 
sponsored by the Educational Ilecords Bureau: Rosenthal. S. A Fifth Grade 
Classroom Experiment in Fostering Mentil Health. Journal of Child Psychiatr\f. 
1952, 3, 302-329: and Slobctz. F.. and Alice Lund. Somo Effects of a Personal 
Development Program nt the FiftlvGrade Level. Joxmial of Edxicational Research, 
195G. 
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in learning the use of consultation with his teacher as a method when 
the situation becomes loo difTicult for him lo handle? Is he receiving 
help in discriminating among different methods of solving daily prob- 
lems as to their more remote consequences, and is he learning to 
recogjiize several difTerent constructive ways of satisfying his feelings 
for security and "being a somebody'*? Is he learning to become sensi- 
tive to the complex nature of behavior and differences in rates of 
growth and development? 

From these beginnings in the early grades we would expect to 
move to the more complex aspects of learning to handle the daily 
situations constructively. As the pupil reaches the level where he can 
appreciate such methods as using marijuana and other drugs we 
would expect their use discussed as a method some people employ to 
solve situations they meet and the effects of such methods- 

At the late elementary level and before adolescence, we would 
expect some learning about individual dilTerences in sex development 
and sex feelings and how, in general, sex feelings can be used con- 
structively and destructively. 

We would also expect some education in thinking in probability 
terms, since this is an important aspect in understanding behavior. 
Two of the outstanding characteristics of behavior are its complexity 
as to possible multiple causes and the necessity of arranging possible 
causes in order of probability when dealing with given situations. 

As the adolescent level approaches we would expect concern with 
the more complex questions of constructive relations of the individual 
to his physical and social environment, including his relations to the 
opposite sex, to his work and play, and to his own development and 
philosophy of life. This would also include learning to understand the 
behavior of adults, including their inconsistencies as well as their 
hopes and disappointments. 

Developments Desired in Detail 

The foregoing discussion provides an overview of the findings 
from the analysis of the literature. The ''Developments Desired'* as 
derived from the study of the literature are as follows: 

a. The Kindergarten and Primary Level — Is the pupil learning: 
Developments Desired How Assessed 

1. That the teacher is basically a guide to Conception of teacher 
assist him in his learning and that when items 
he has a problem related to his learning 
which worries or bothers him and which 
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he cannot handle, he should have the 
opportunity to consult with someone, 
for example, his teacher 

2. That he can take some responsibility of 
keeping the teacher informed of difficul- 
ties he cannot work out 

3. That human behavior is complex and we 
cannot make snap judgments about it; it 
must be understood before it is judged 

4. That he and the other children have the 
task of meeting their feelings of need for 
security, adequacy, being '*a somebody," 
and activity; and that the task, although 
difficult, can also be fun 

5. That there are several ways of being '*a 
somebody** and their effects 

6. That there are several ways of dealing 
with fear and worry and their effects 

7. That when a person has trouble working 
out these feelings '*it bothers him" and 
he has to find some way of resolving 
such frustrations 

8. The beginnings of what is involved in 
working together 

(a) Purpose and effect of division of 
labor as in school, family, and re- 
lated groups 

(b) Constructive use of such devices as 
sharing, consideration of others, 
leading, and following 

(c) Effect of reliability and unreliability 
in doing one's share in division of 
labor 

(d) Effect of honesty and dishonesty in 
working with others in daily situa- 
tions 

(e) Purpose and use of simple rules 

9. Different ways of resolving simple dif- 
ferences and their effects — the begin- 
nings of how to decide what is right and 
wrong 



Curricular experiences 
Causality test 
Causality test 



Curricular experiences 
Curricular experiences 
Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 
Curricular experiences 
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10. That people grow in different ways and 
at different rates (physically, intellec- 
tually, emotionally, socially) 

11. That each part of the body is an inipor- 
tant part of the whole and there is noth- 
ing shameful about any part of it 

12. That all living things grow and repro- 
duce and that growth and death are 
characteristic of all living things 



Test of humaii growth 
and development 

Test of human grov.'th 
and development 

Test of human growth 
and development 



b. The Intermediate Level — Is the student learning: 



Developments Desired 

1. Why people act as they do — elements of 
behavioral science 

2. Physiolr . zal growth and change (in- 
cludes sex anatomy, nature of fertiliza- 
tion, and so on) 

3. Ways of meeting '*major^* needs 

(a) Different ways of developing a feel- 
ing of personal worth and their 
effects 

(b) Different ways of handling aggres- 
sive and angry feelings and their 
effects 

(c) Different ways of handling fears and 
the effects of these ways 

4. How the teacher and pupil work to- 
gether (includes beginning of pupil re- 
sponsibility for his own development 
beyond what was started at the primary 
grades) 

5. Responsibilities and "rights'' of mem- 
bers of small groups (family, schoolroom 
committees, etc.) 

6. The beginnings of what marijuana, to- 
bacco and alcohol are, why people use 
them, what the effects are and how the 
problems young people are trying to 
work out through their abuse can be 
solved in other ways 

7. Learning how to decide 



How Assessed 
Causality test 

Sections from Health 
and Sexual Knowledge 
and Attitude Test 

CurricuJar experiences 



Aggression items from 
Morreirs test 



Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 



Test on the Use of 
Drugs, Alcohol, Tobacco 
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(a) Different ways of resolving con- 
flicts with othei'^ (includes differ- 
ences with the opposite sex, as well 
as differences among adults and 
peers) 

(b) Different ways of making decisions, 
beginning to consider alternatives 
and probable consequences 

Deciding what is right and wrong — ele- 
mentary philosophy of life 



Curricular experiences 



1, 



2, 



3. 



4. 



Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 



c. The Junior High School Level— Is the student learning: 



Developments Desired 
More about why people act as they do, 
including especially the nature of frus- 
tration and various methods people use 
to resolve them 

Development of sex feelings, sex-role 
identities and genital-sex object prefer- 
ences; effects of different ways of han- 
dling sex feelings, including the "human 
person** way, the motivations that may 
underlie each and the effects of each 
(includes such methods as promiscuity, 
pre-marital intercourse, marriage, and 
the "human person'* way and their 
effects) 

More about the constructive and non- 
constructive use of alcohol, tobacco, 
drugs; the effects of the various uses; 
problems people are trying to solve 
through the non - constructive use of 
these substances, and how the problems 
they are trying to solve through their 
use can be worked out more construc- 
tively 

How to achieve a feeling of significance 
and personal wortli, including different 
methods young people use and their 
effects 



How Assessed 
Elementary psychology 
items 



Sex Attitude and 
Knowledge Test 



Curricular experiences 



Test of Attitude and 
Knowledge 



Curricular experiences 
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5. The nature of authority, the role of 
authority and rules in human develop- 
ment, the reasons for inconsistencies in 
authority and rules in the adult world, 
learning to decide what constructive in- 
teractions with authority are and how to 
develop such interactions 

6. Learning to think in probability terms 
and the application of this way of think- 
ing to everyday situations 

7. More about learning to decide — difTerent 
ways of making decisions, including dif- 
ferent ways of resolving conflicts with 
others, the probable effects of each (in- 
cluding effects as they relate to the basic 
goals he wishes to achieve) 

8. Methods for finding out whnt is right 
and wrong — building one*s pmlosophy 
of life (including beginning considera- 
tions of the purpose of life, what basic 
goals to work toward) 

9. Purpose of dating, different types of 
mutually constructive and non-construc- 
tive dating behavior, motivations under- 
lying such behavior 

10. How to take care of children (especially 
for those who are doing such work for 
pay) 

d. Senior High School Level — Is the 
Developments Desired 
1. More about different ways of satisfying 
sex feelings, including the ''humcin per- 
son ' way and the effects of each. This 
includes: 

(a) More about the ''learned'' nature of 
sex-role identities and genital-sex 
object preferences 

(b) Awareness of different motivations 
that may underlie intercourse and 
related sex behavior 



Curricular experiences 



Test of Probability 



Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 



student learning: 

How Assessed 
Test of Sex Knowledge 
and Behavior 



Curricular experiences 
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(c) EfTects of sex behavior arising from 
diflerent motivations 

(d) Appreciation of the "human person** 
way of satisfying sex feelings, the 
role of marriage and alternatives to 
marriage 

2. More advanced aspects of the eflecls of 
tobacco, alcohol and drugs, diflerent 
uses of these substances and their ef- 
fects, motivations that underlie various 
uses and how the motivations underly- 
ing non-constructive uses may be 
worked out constructively 

3. A comparison of common "teenage** and 
mature ways of meeting major human 
"needs,** especially different ways of 
handling hostile, aggressive feelings and 
their consequences 

4. Applying the elements of thinking in 
probability terms to complex personal, 
family and social problems, thus adding 
to the understanding of the complexity 
of human behavior 

5. The advanced aspects of the process of 
decision-making — this includes learning 
to use a consideration of alternatives 
and probable consequences in making 
decisions in complex personal and fam- 
ily situations, including decision-making 
under emotional stress 

6. Understanding and planning ways of 
taking a constructive approach to in- 
consistencies in adult society 

7. Building a philosophy of life that is ac- 
tively used in deciding what to do in 
daily situations — includes practice in the 
process of defining and setting goals and 
using long-range basic goals in crucial 
decisions and in crises situations 

8. How to build a satisfying marriage (in- 
cludes factors associated with happy and 
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Test of Uses of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Drugs 



Curricular experiences 



Test of Probability 



Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 



Curricular experiences 



Test of Knowledge of 
Marriage 



unhappy marriages, responsibilities of Curricular experiences 
each partner in a happy marriage, avail- 
able resources for assistance in building 
a happy marriage) 

Preparations for parenthood Test of Knowledge of 

Child Development 

(a) Role of parenthood in society Curricular experiences 

(b) Needs of husband and wife 

(c) Needs of children — what the human 
personality requires for its growth 
and the role of family experiences 
in meeting those needs 

(d) Division of responsibility between 
family, school and related agencies. 
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Chapter III 
METHOD OF ASSESSMENT 

General Plan 

The master plan included schemes for assessing knowledge and 
attitudes of a random sample of elementary (beginning 7th graders) 
and secondary students (beginning 12th graders) concerning: (1) 
human growth and development, (2) behavioral science, (3) sex, 
(4) drugs, (5) alcohol and tobacco, (6) aggressive behavior, (7) rela- 
tions to family authority, and (8) elementary philosophy, including 
probability conception of knowledge. 

An important goal of the survey was to ascertain the influence of 
the learning experiences on knowledge and attitudes of children during 
elementary school (grades K-6). Since the survey was conducted in 
the fall, it was decided that the beginning 7th graders would be the 
logical population to assess. Also, the logistics were simplified by 
conducting the survey primarily in junior high and middle school 
buildings. Beginning 12th graders were assessed in order to obtain a 
population of students who were as near to completion of secondary 
school as was feasible at the time the survey was conducted. 

In addition, plans were formulated to survey the knowledge and 
attitudes of teachers as related to the above-mentioned areas in which 
the students were tested; and a method of assessing the principal's 
understanding of child behavior was developed. Randomly selected 
students in schools in the following categories wf 'e tested: central city, 
urban fringe, autonomous cities, and rural towns and counties. Ele- 
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mcntary and secondary' curriculum coordinators were interviewed to 
ascertain what curriculum materials in family life education were in 
current use. 

Sampling Procedure 

A great deal of time and effort was devoted to developing a plan 
to sample school systems. Several persons who are authorities with 
a great deal of experience in conducting surveys consulted with the 
research staff. Some of the parameters that were considered in the 
evolution of the sampling design are demography, economy, geography, 
population density and school district organization and size. Data 
from the Bureau of Census^ were utilized extensively. 

School systems were selected from two categories noted as stan- 
dard metropolitan statistical areas by the Bureau of Census: central 
city and urban fringe. Of the 16 SMS A major cities, eight were 
randomly selected. A random selection of 15 central city high schools 
reduced the number of large cities to five: Cleveland, Dayton, Canton, 
Springfield and Columbus. No schools were selected from three of 
the eight major cities. 

From the 126 schools that enrolled 7th graders within these five 
central cities, 23 schools were selected at random: four in Cleveland, 
six in Canton, five in Columbus, seven in Dayton, and one in 
Springfield. 

Twenty school districts were selected from the 246 urban fringe 
category: Indian Hill, Chagrin Falls, Newton Falls, North Canton, 
North College Hill, East Cleveland, Lakewood, Martins Ferry, Welling- 
ton, Avon Lake, Lakeview, Hudson, Mifflin, Beavercreek, Midview, 
Elida, Northmont, Madison, Oak Hills and Symmes Valley. 

From a list of 41 cities not listed as autonomous cities in the 
SMSA, 12 cities with a population of more than 10,000 were selected 
at random: Coshocton, Cambridge, Bowling Green, Nonvalk, Urbana,* 
Findlay, New Philadelphia, Ashland, Fremont, Lancaster, Mansfield 
and Delaware. 

From a list of 69 counties not included in the SMSA category of 
rural towns and counties, 12 counties were randomly selected. There 
were 60 high schools within these 12 counties, from which 20 were 
randomly selected. Schools in cities of more than 10,000 were excluded. 
The counties were Adams, Brown, Delaware, Gallia, Harrison, Huron, 
Knox, Morgan, Paulding and Tuscarawas. Five of the schools were 
in the category of exempted village districts. 

* Bureau of Conius. 19G1. U. S. Census of Ohio: 19G0- General Population Charac- 
teristics. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Washington, D. C. 
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Student Population Sample 

A grand total of 11,590 students were tested — 6,283 elementary 
students (beginning 7lh graders) and 5,307 secondary students (be- 
gimiing 12th graders). 

Within the schools in central city and urban fringe, approximately 
50 percent of the 7th graders and 12th graders were tested during the 
first three class periods on an assigned test date. It was anticipated 
that this procedure would tend to yield a random sample, since a large 
number of classrooms and students were involved. 

In the schools in autonomous Lities category, all seniors and all 
7th graders enrolled in the first two class periods were tested on the 
assigned test dat?. 

In the districtii in the rural town and counties categories, all 7th 
graders and seniors were tested on an assigned date. 

Population Sample of Tkacheus 

Within the randomly selected school systems, a Teacher Survey 
Questionnaire was administered to approximately 25 percent of the 
teachers in the -chool buildings in which students were tested. The 
sample of teaci'e^'s was selected at random. In some large school 
systems, students wc e not tested in all buildings due to random 
sampling. In those school buildings in which students were not tested, 
certain buildings were selected and the Teacher Survey Questionnaire 
was administered to all teachers in them. 

Population Sample or Piuncipals 

A survey questionnaire was administered to each principal of an 
elementary' or a secondary school in which students were tested and 
in each elementary school where only the teachers were surveyed* 
Tliere were J28 respondents. 

CuniUCULUM COOHDINATOH SAMPLE 

Fifty elementary and secondary curriculum coordinators in dis- 
tricts in whicli \sludents were tested were interviewed by a field 
representative from tlie ERC. 
Development of Instruments 

A»> an outgrowtli of the review of the literature, statements of 
'*developnient.s desired*' at the kindergarten-primary level, the inter- 
mediate level, the junior hi^»h school level and the senior high school 
level were listed. The "developments desired'* were concerned with: 
(1) human growth and development, (2) behavioral science, (3) sex, 
(4) drugs, (5) alcohol and tobacco, (G) aggressive behavior, (7) rela- 
tiu.*s to Itunily authority, and (8) elementary philosophy including 
probability conception of knowledge. 

O 
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Existing tests, survey instruments, questionnaires and the like 
for assessing the development of students with respect to these areas 
were reviewed by the research stafT. Components of some of the extant 
instruments were borrowed and others adapted for use in the FLES 
instruments. The majority of the instruments used in the survey were 
developed by the research stafi of the ERC, Student, teacher and 
principal survey instruments were coded and titled. 

Elementary Student Survey Instruments 

Five survey instruments were constructed to gather data on 
elementary students (beginning 7th graders): 

Test EA — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Drugs and Ag- 
gressive Behavior 
♦Test EB — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Sex 
Test EC — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Understanding 
Behavior 

Test ED — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Human Growth 
and Development, Probability and Conception of the Teaclier 

Test EE — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Use of Alcohol 
and Tobacco 

Secondary Student Survey Instruments 

Five survey instruments were constructed to gather data on 
secondary students (beginning 12th graders): 

Test SA — Knowledge and Attitude- Related to Drugs 
*Test SB — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Sex and Marriage 
Test SC — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Understanding 

Behavior and Probability 
Test SD — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Human Growth 

and Development and Aggressive Behavior 
Test SE — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Use of Alcohol 

and Tobacco 
Teacher Survey Instruments 

Three survey questionnaires were developed to gather data on 
teachers: 

TA — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Aggressive Behavior, 
Use of Alcohol and Tobacco, Sex, Drugs and Conception of 
the Teacher Role 

TB — Attitudes Related to Drugs, Sex and Teaching Family Life 
Education 

TC — Understanding of Child Behavior 
•Tests wore not used in the survey, 
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Survey Instruments for Principals 

The survey questionnaire, TC — Understanding of Child Behavior, 
which was administered to teachers, was also administered to prin- 
cipals. 

Survey Instruments for Curriculum Coordinators 

An Interview Schedule for Curriculum Coordinators, consisting 
of approximately 30 questions designed to gather information con- 
cerning curricular materials available for use in instruction in the 
various areas of concern in the FLES, was used by field representatives 
as an interview instrument. 
Data Gathering Procedures 

As soon as the school districts were selected to participate in the 
Family Life Education Survey, Dr. Martin Essex, in cooperation with 
the Educational Research Council of America, invited the superin- 
tendents to one of two orientation meetings. The first meeting was 
held in Columbus in early October with Dr. Franklin B. Walter repre- 
senting the Ohio Department of Education and several members of 
the research stafT representing the ERC. The second meeting was 
held in Cleveland a few days later. 

These meetings provided an opportunity for the administrative 
officers of the school districts, the research stafT of the ERC and the 
representatives of the state department to discuss the need for and 
objectives of FLES. Data gathering procedures were considered in 
detail. November 6th was designated as the date on which the student 
tests would be administered. A few schools had to opt for an alternate 
date. 

An outline of gathering procedures was distributed and discussed. 
The procedures called for the appointing of a district coordinator, a 
building coordinator and test proctors. The responsibilities of each 
were clearly delineated and discussed in detail. The district coordinator 
becajne the liaison person between the district and the ERC field 
representative. Each building coordinator supervised the student 
testing in his building. The test proctors, who had received detailed 
printed instructions, supervised the testing of students in their classes. 
Tests were mailed. All testing was anonymous. 

Four different tests were given in each elementary (beginning 7th 
grade) and secondary (beginning 12th grade) classroom selected to 
participate in the survey. Based on data previously gathered by the 
ERC field representative, the ERC packaged the tests and answer 
sheets and mailed them to the building coordinators. The answer sheets 
and tests were coded red for the 7th grade and green for the 12th. 
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The answer sheds and survey instruments for teachers and prin- 
cipals were color coded blue and black respectively. The building 
coordinator distributed the instruments along with detailed instruc- 
tions to the test proctors, who administered the instruments. Strict 
anonymity was maintained. 

The building coordinator retrieved all answer sheets, tests from 
the test proctors and other survey instruments from his biiildinj^ and 
mailed them to the ERC. 

Approximately 30 ERC field representatives, organized into six 
teams, gathered the data for FLES. They interviewed the eurriculum 
coordinators and other administrative officials in each distriet involved 
in the survey. Eaeh ERC field representative completed the Interview 
Schedule for Curriculum Coordinators and submitted a written report 
of his interview with other administrative officials in the distriet. 

Each one of the appro.ximately 20,000 answer sheets was indi- 
vidually serutinized for erratic and unusual markings and prepared 
so that the data processing equipment would not reject them. 

Limitations of Data Gathering 

As was mentioned earlier, administrative officers of the school 
districts selected to participate in the survey were convened in early 
October. The need, research design, survey instrinnents and scope 
of the survey were discussed, A sample set of survey instruments 
was given to each district representative so that he could review the 
survey with sehool officials in his district prior to the assigned testing 
date, November 6th. As a result of these reviews, it was decided to 
withdraw the following instruments from the battery of survey 
instruments: 

EB — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Sex 
SB — Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Sex and Marriage 
Therefore, data that could have been gathered by these instruments 
were not obtained. All selected school districts did not fully participate 
in the survey. School districts that did not participate in any part of 
the survey were Columbus, Hudson and Western Reserve Local. 
Methods for Processing Data 

The student test answer sheets were scanned by a Digitek 100 
(Opscan) and the responses to each question recorded on magnetic 
tape, which was used as input to the Honeywell 200 computer. The 
following computer programs were written to generate desired printed 
reports: 

(a) Reformat Digitek tape into meaningful sequential arrangement 

(b) Generate item analyses tapes, by parts 
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(c) Print item analysis reports (standard frequency) 

(d) Generate special item analysis tapes 

(e) Generate scoring analysis tapes 

(f) Print scoring analysis reports 

(g) Generate **mean/ standard deviation by concept'* tapes 

(h) Print "mean/standard deviation by concept" reports 

The reports were printed by the Honeywell 200 computer, using 
the magnetic tapes from the Digitek 100 as the source document. 

A "master tape," which contains all records as read by the Digitek, 
was prepared. This tape will be used for subsequent studies that may 
be undertaken. 

Each of the computer programs has built into it "selective capabil- 
ities," making it possible to select different criteria for use in future 
studies. 

The survey instrument "TC — Understanding of Child Behavior" 
was administered to both teachers and principals, who entered their 
responses directly on the survey instrument. The responses were read 
by two members of the re.scarch staff and rated either yes, no or 
doubtful in terms of their responses to the following questions: 

(a) Is he thinking in terms of multiple causes? 

(b) Does he recognize the role of his own behavior in the etiology 
of students' behavior disturbances? 

(c) Does he recognize the possibility of helping the student take 
some responsibility for his own development? 

The research staff entered their interpretations of the teachers' 
and principals* responses on answer sheets so they could be scanned 
by the Digitek 100. These answer sheets were then fed into the same 
computer programs as were the student test answer sheets- 
Data were retrieved from the Interview Schedule for Curriculum 
Coordinators by the research staff of ERC. Many of the responses 
could be tabulated and quantified; others were subject to interpreta- 
tion. The subjective responses were analyzed and interpreted by a 
member of the research staff and grouped into categories of related 
responses. 

The number of students, teachers and principals involved in the 
survey are given in Table I. 
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TABLE I 

Students, Teachers, Principals — Respondents By 
Sex and School Category 





Central 


Urlinn 


Autonomous 


Kurni Tciwns 






City 


Frinuc 


Cities 


& Counties 


Total 




M 


F 


M 


F 


" M 


F' 


M 


F 




Elementary 




















Students 


G24 


583 


959 


922 


753 


777 


848 


817 


6283 


Secondary 




















Students 


833 


901 


689 


750 


480 


491 


556 


607 


5307 


Elementary 




















Teachers 


38 


42 


60 


62 


70 


74 


39 


25 


410 


Secondary 




















Teachers 


87 


68 


91 


60 


104 


51 


55 


24 


550 


Total 




















Principals 


15 


4 


34 


4 


32 


3 


29 


7 


128 



M ~ Male 
F = Female 
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Chapter IV 
ANALYSES OF DATA 
A. Pupil Test and Coordinator Litcrvicw Data 

la. Behavioral Science — Causal Understandng of 

Behavior at the Elementary Level 
To examine the extent to which a causal understanding of behavior 
is developed at the elementary level, a test was administered to 
beginning 7th grade pupils, and six questions relative to curricular 
ofTerings were included in the interview with the elementary cur- 
riculum coordinators. The test consisted of 43 statements, to each 
of which the pupil responded by indicating agree, disagree or uncer- 
tain. A simple situation involving some form of human behavior was 
presented. This was followed by several statements to which the 
student responded. The following is an example: 

Ahcc often took toys away from Jcrty, her liltlc brother. No matter 
what toy Jerry was playing with Alice would take it for herself. Then Jerry 
would usually cry and their mother would make Alice give the toy back to 
Jerry. 

37. It is easy to see that Alice is the kind of girl who will not learn 
to play fair. 

38. There could be many things which Alice does not know about 
which made her act this way. 

39. It would be wise if Alice*s mother punished her to teach her 
a lesson instead of listening to Alice s excuses. 

Statement number 37 is in the form of a judgment without suffi- 
cient data. Statement number 38 reveals a sensitivity to the complexity 
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of behavior. Slalcmcnt number 39 overlooks the complexity o 
behavior. 

There were 10 situations which represented a total of 43 state 
ments. Some of the statements recognized the dynamic nature ant 
multiple causation of behavior; others did not. This test has a Kuder 
Richardson (K^R 20) reliability of ,78. 

The total mean score of the 43-stalement test was 17.68 with i 
standard deviation of 6.40. The mean was approximately 40 percen 
of the total possible score. Approximately 68 percent answerer 
between 11 and 23 of the 43 questions correctly; only about 16 percen 
answered more than 23 questions correctly. 

Analysis of variance indicates that there are no significant differ 
ences resulting from the sex or type-of-school variables. 

Since the statements required only a general understanding o 
the multiple causative nature of behavior, we might expect a mear 
score much higher than 40 percent of the possible score. It thui 
appears that this concept is not well developed at the completion o 
the elementary school. 

A few slightly more advanced aspects of behavioral science no 
included in the test were included in the interview with the curriculun 
coordinators to determine to what extent instruction of these aspect: 
was offered. An examination of the data indicates that on the wholt 
the proportion of schools offering instruction in these topics is quite 
low. When the total of all schools is considered, the percentage/ 
range from 10-24 percent. 

A general conclusion which seems warranted by the data is thai 
few Ohio schools offer their elementary students instruction in some 
very important aspects of elementary behavioral science. 

lb. Behavioral Science — Secondary Level 
The examination of the situation with respect to a causal orienta- 
tion to behavior and related aspects of behavioral science at the 
secondary level was made by administering a test to seniors in high 
school and by interviewing the secondary curriculum coordinators 
as to the curricular offerings in specified areas. The test consisted 
of 2D statements to which the students responded by indicating agree 
disagree or uncertain for each statement. 

The Kuder-Richardson "20'' reliability of this test is .85. The 
mean of the total group was 14.58, which is approximately 50 percent 
of the total possible score of 29. This is some improvement over the 
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results at the elementary level on similar statements. At the elemen- 
tary level the overall mean was 40 percent of the total possible score. 
But a score of 50 percent on a test of this type is still much below the 
level representing a functional awareness of the multiple causative 
complexity of behavior. The situations were relatively simple, every- 
day situations and a sensitivity to their complexity would be needed 
in dealing logically with them. The analysis of variance of the scores 
on this first section yielded significant differences both between the 
sexes and among the schools (F\s of 20.20 and 18.68 respectively, both 
of which are beyond the .001 level of significance) , Girls tended to 
score significantly higher than boys and the central city system scored 
lower than other types of school systems. 

An inspection of the data concerning the results of interviews 
with curriculum coordinators indicates that when the total number 
of school systems is considered, the percents of systems offering 
systematic instruction in various topics run from 14-22 percent. The 
percents for individual types of systems vary somewhat more (from 
5-40 percent) but the overall picture is one of relatively few offerings. 

The situation at the secondary level is thus very similar to that 
at the elementary level. Relatively little emphasis is given to the 
teaching in this area. 

2a. Human Growth and Development — Elementary Level 
The examination of whether elementary pupils are learning the 
basic aspects of human growth and development was made by adminis- 
tering a test to pupils who had completed the sixth grade (beginning 
seventh graders) and by interviewing the elementary curriculum 
coordinator as to specific curricular offerings in this area. The test 
consisted of 18 multiple choice statements dealing with various aspects 
of physical, mental and emotional growth and development. 

The Kuder-Richardson *'20" reliability of this test is .48. The 
mean for the total group was 6.56, which is about 35 percent of the total 
possible score of 18. This overall mean score is much below a level 
which would indicate a functional understanding of the physical and 
other changes which are a part of human i^rowth and development. 
The statements dealt with some of the changes occurring during 
childhood and adolescence. 

Girls had higher mean scores than the boys for all types of school 
systems. An analysis of variance of the scores indicated that this 
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difference was quite significant (beyond the .001 level of significance 
for an F of 71.12). The analysi.s of variance also showed a significant 
difference among types of school systems (F of 4.26 significant at the 
.01 level of confidence) . 

A summary of the results of the interviews with the elementary 
curriculum coordinators is given in Table II. The first column in 
Table II shows the curricular topic while the remaining columns 
indicate the percent and number of school systems and the total offer- 
ing instruction in the particular topic in a systematic fashion. Cur- 
ricular offerings were classified as systematic if they were part of a 
planned program and supporting data were available. 

Inspection of the data in Table II indicates that for total number 
of school systems the percents range from 28 to 50 percent. The 
percents for individual types of systems vary even more, ranging from 
11.8 to 63.2 percent. There is considerably more emphasis given to 
these curricular topics by urban fringe systems than by rural town 
and county systems. Overall, however, not as much emphasis is given 
to these very important curricular topics of physical growth and 
development as might be desired. 



TABLE 11 
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2b. Human Growth and Development — Secondary Level 
An examination with regard to whether secondary pupils are 
learning advanced aspects of human growth and development was 
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made by administering a test to high school seniors and by interviewing 
the secondary curriculum coordinator concerning specific curricular 
ofTerings related to this topic. The test contained 15 multiple choice 
statements which dealt with various aspects of physical, mental and 
emotional growth and development. 

The Kuder-Richardson **20'' reliability for this test is Air: Appar- 
ently for the extent of the area covered the test was much too short 
to obtain the reliability desired but available testing time did not 
permit a longer test. 

The mean for all students was 7.79, which is slightly more than 
50 percent out of a total possible score of 15. This is some improvement 
over the results at the elementary level on comparable statements. 
At the elementary level the overall mean was approximately 35 per- 
cent of the total possible score. But the overall mean score on this 
test still falls below a level indicative of an adequate knowledge of 
the physical and other changes which are inherent in human growth 
and development. Inasmuch as the statements dealt with changes 
occurring during childhood and adolescence, it might be expected 
that seniors would be able to handle them with relative ease. 

Girls consistently obtained higher mean scores than boys in all 
types of school systems. This difference between male and female 
mean scores is largest for autonomous cities and rural towns and 
counties. An analysis of variance of the scores showed that this 
difference between the sexes was quite significant (F of 93.70 signifi- 
cant beyond the .001 level of confidence (F = 10.83) ). This analysis 
of variance also indicated that there was a significant difference among 
the types of school systems (.01 level of significance with an F of 3.87) , 

A summary of the results of the interviews with the secondary 
curriculum coordinators relative to this topic of human growth and 
development is presented in Table III. 

In Table III the first column contains the curricular topic and the 
remaining columns show the percent and number of school systems, 
plus the total offering instruction in a systematic fashion for that 
particular topic. Curricular offerings were classified as systematic 
only if they were part of a planned program and supporting data 
were available. 

An inspection of the data in Table III indicates that the percents 
range from 52 to 68 when the total number of school systems is con- 
id 
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sidered. The percents vary somewhat more for the individual types 
of systems, ranging from 35.29 to 80. 

The situation at the secondary level is somewhat better than at 
the elementary level, since we find that there are more planned 
systematic curricular offerings dealing with the topic of human growth 
and development. However, it appears that 25 percent of central 
city systems and over 50 percent of rural town and county systems 
do not presently have planned offerings in this curricular area. 



TAUKE 111 
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3a, Attitudes Toward Sex — Secondary Level 

To determine the attitudes toward sex at the secondary level, a 

test of attitudinal items was adapted from Schofield*s study TJic 

Sexual Behavior of Young People, 

The percentage of high school seniors who responded to each of 

the alternatives (agree, disagree, uncertain) are presented for each 

item according to (a) student's sex and (b) type of community. 

The Chi-square test was used to determine significance of differences 

for each of these parameters. 

Teenage Morality 

Teenage morality is referred to in Statements 3, 4, 6, 32, and 33, 
The statements were as follows: 

Statement 3: It always pays to be honest, 
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Statement 4: Each person should decide for himself what is 

right and wrong. 
Statement G: If a boy gets a girl pregnant he should be willing 

to marry her. 

Statement 32: Too much freedom in the early teens leads to 
trouble when you get older. 

Statement 33: All homosexuals .should be severely punished. 

On Statement 6, "If a boy gets a girl pregnant he should be willing 
to marry her/* a majority of the students agreed. However, it is 
significant that more than 40 percent did not aRree with thi.s statement. 

There were significant differences in the responses between boys 
and girls on all items in this category except Number 6. A greater 
percentage of the girls than boys (78 - 66 percent) indicated **It always 
pays to be honest.** Significant differences were registered by students 
from difTerent types of communities regarding the necessity of honesty. 

Nearly two-thirds of the boys and three-quarters of the girls felt 
that "Each person should decide for him.self what is right or wrong** 
(Statement 4) . No significant differences were found among types of 
communities. A comparatively .small percentage (7 percent) were 
uncertain about this item. 

On Statement 32, 10 percent more girls than boys (69 - 59 percent) 
agreed that "Too much freedom in the early teens leads to trouble 
when you get older.** It is interesting to note that the highest per- 
centage of agreement occurred in autonomous cities and the least 
agreement among the urban fringe group. 

While a majority (65 percent) of the students indicated they do 
not think that '*A11 homosexuals .should be .severely punished,** 25 
percent of the boys agreed with this statement and another 21 percent 
of them were uncertain about how they felt about this statement. 

The findings here indicate that the teen ethic of today places great 
emphasis on individuals deciding for themselves is.su es of right and 
wrong. Authority of church, family, and other cultural institutions 
is being questioned. This strongly suggests that boys and girls need 
instruction in establi.shing criteria for moral decision-making. 

Boy-Girl Social Relations 

Statements 34, 35 and 36 examined attitudes tow^ard boy-girl .social 
relations. Tlie statements were as follows: 

Statement 34: Boys and girls .should not kiss on the first date. 
Statement 35: It is all right for a girl to invite a boy to her home 
when no one is there. 
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Statement 36: At our age, boy.s and girls should not be going 
steady. 

More than three-fourths A the .students disagreed with Statement 
36, Apparently, at senior high age, going steady i^ieets with their 
approval. All community areas had similar feelings about this item. 

There is considerable agreement among boys and girls on "first 
date kissing** (Statement 34) . The majority (76 percent of the boys 
and 69 percent of the girls) approved of first date kissing. It is 
significant to note that nearly the same proportiv^u of seniors were 
uncertain about first date kissing as were opposed to it. 

For a girl to invite a boy to her home when no one is there (State- 
ment 35) is acceptable to a majority of the boys (61 percent) and to 
38 percent of the girls. It is .significant to note that 20 percent of the 
girls were uncertain about how thi<: should be handled. Slightly less 
than half (48 percent) of all the students disagreed with this statement. 

Sex information and education are referred to in Statements 7, 
17, 20, 24, 27 and 29. The statements were as follows: 

Statement 7: There is no need to teach about sex in schools 
because you can find out all you need to know for 
yourself. 

Statement 17: It is important for a person who gives sex educa- 
tion to have had some firsthand experience with 
sex. 

Statement 20: Teenagers have sex thrown at them all the time 

from advertisements, films and TV. 
Statement 24: My teacher is able to talk about sex intelligently 

and without getting embarrassed. 
Statement 27: I learn more about sex from friends of my own 

age than I leirn from my parents. 
Statement 29: Young people should be taught all about birth 

control. 

On Statements 20 and 24, there is little difference in the responses 
of boys and girls. Nearly half of the students agreed that their "Teacher 
is able to talk sex intelligently without getting embarrassed** (State- 
ment 24) ; but it is significant to note that 22 percent disagreed with 
this, and another 30 pcM'cent were uncertain that their teacher could 
discuss sex intelligently without being embarrassed. Over four-fifths 
of the students agreed that "teenagers have sex thrown at them all 
the time** by mass communication media (Statement 20) , There is 
fairly close agreement in all communities on these two statements. 
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On Statement 7. 17, 27 and 29, there was considerable disagree- 
ment between boys and girls. For example, on Statement 7, a large 
majority (87 percent) of the students disagreed with the statement 
'There is no need to teach about sex in schools because you can find 
out all you need to know for yourself.'* Girls, however, expressed 
disagreement with this statement more than boys in the ratio of 94:78. 

On Statement 7. 17. 21 and 29. there was considerable disagree- 
V'ith this statement. The boys especially (71 percent) thought this 
was important. 

On Statement 27, it appears that a large majority of the boys (80 
percent) and girls (72 percent) **learn more about sex from friends 
of their own age than from their parents." Students from rural areas 
and suburbs agreed with this statement more frequently than students 
from other communities. 

A large majority (71 percent) of the seniors surveyed agreed 
that '*Young people should be taught all about birth control." It is 
significant that less than two percent of the bovs were uncertain about 
this, while 84 percent of them agreed that they should be taught about 
birth control. Students from all community types responded similarly 
to this statement. 

Sexual Activity* 

Statements 10, 14, 15 and 23 examined altitudes toward sexual 
activity. The statements were as follows: 

Statement 10: Girls should remain virgins until they marry. 
Statement 14: When it comes to sex, there is one standard for 

men and another for 'vomen. 
Statement 15: If a girl has sex before marriage she gets a bad 

reputation. 

Statement 23: People should not havi? sex relations until they are 
married. 

On Statements 10. 15 and 23. there were considerable differences 

in the responses of boys and girls. The responses to Statement 10, 

which deals with whether "Girls should remain virgins until they 

marry," indicate that slightly over hall (54 percent) of the boys agreed 

with this, while 75 percent of the girls placed importance on this. It is 

significant that more than one-third (35 percent) of all the students 

surveyed eith^tr disagreed with this .statement or were uncertain. 

•The analysis and cntcKoriamtlon of .^itntomcnts wns done by n Iwo-man panel from 
the FLES *infT. St:itements were ^ruuped only for convenience of discussion and 
pot for statistical analysis. 
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A large percentage of the boys (40 percent) and girls (57 percent) 
agreed that "If a girl has sex before marriage, she gets a bad reputa- 
tion.'' Nearly 60 percent of the boys and over 42 percent of the girls 
either did not agree that sex relations for girls before marriage gave 
them a bad reputation or else they were uncertain of the effect. 

Statement 23 indicated that 67 percent of the boys either approve 
of or are uncortam about premarital sex relations, while 35 percent of 
the girls approve or are uncertain. When all students are considered 
as a whole, about 50 percent of them agree that "People should not 
have sex relations until they nro married," 

Statement 14 explores the existence of a double standard for men 
and women. Nearly two out of five students (39 percent) agreed with 
this. While the central city agreed with this more than any of the 
others, the difference in responses does not seem to be significant. 

Although sharp diflerenees existed between attitudes of boys and 
girls regarding premarital sexual activity, it is safe to say that a signifi- 
cant proportion, at least a third of the high school seniors, do not hold 
strongly negative attitudes concerning sexual activity before marriage* 
Moreover, traditionally in our culture, one deterrent to premarital 
sexual activity has been its detrimental effect on boys* perception of 
girls' reputations. 

However, the response to Statement 15 indicates that this is not 
an important area of concern for a majority of the boy^ Consequently, 
the absence of this block, coupled with the advent of more effective 
contraceptive techniques and increased incidence of *'going steady" 
(Statement 36) , may result in greater premarital sexual activity. In 
reality, too, it may be that this hypothesis has been realized. Evidence 
from the mass media reganling sexual activity of unmarried college 
students, for example, would suggest that the foregoing warning comes 
too late. 

In any event, the potential exists for increased sexual activity 
among teenagers. Old taboos are being questioned and rejected. 

Fears of past ages, such as ^iregnancy and disease, no longer stand 
as realistic impediments to premarital sexual activity of today's teen- 
agers. Rules of behavior imposed by the church, family and culture 
are questioned by an attitude in which each boy and girl says, "I must 
decide these issues for myself." 

Generally, arguments concerning premarital sex ignore some of 
the more powerful long-range consequences. Current knowledge of 
human psycho-sexual development strongly implies that premarital 
promiscuity is detrimental if the adult goal is a lasting monogamous 
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heterosexual relationship. Thus, the attitudes and conditions which 
prevail in the teenage and subculture may be at odds with the indi- 
vidual's long-range good. It is, therefore, imperative that young 
people be made aware of the possible deeper, long-range consequences 
of premarital sexual activity, which will help them in making decisions 
about their behavior based upon more adequate evidence than has 
heretofore been available. 

CuniucuLAR Offerings Related to Sex 

Evidence shows that at both the elementary and the secondary 
levels, schools in rural areas have more limited curricular offerings 
related to sex and human growth and development than are found in 
schools from other types of communities. Differences in curricular 
offerings among secondary schools from non-rural communities are 
small. At the elementary level, schools from urban fringe communities 
rank highest in inclusion of curricular offerings dealing with sex and 
human growth and development. Autonomous cities rank second, 
followed by central city schools. 

Data show that instruction focuses on technical or factual knowl- 
edge about sex and human growth and development, but the emotional, 
judgmental and causal aspects are frequently omitted. For example, 
more than 75 percent of the schools give iiistruction about human 
reproduction, whereas less than half indicate that they include the 
emotional aspects of sex in instruction. In less than 25 percent of the 
schools, ways of dealing with sex feelings are taken up as a regular 
part of the sex education program. Thus it is safe to infer that many 
schools are not attempting to resolve the most significant issues related 
to sexuality — its emotional basis and how to deal with it. 

Slightly less than half of the schools promote instruction at the 
secondary level in preparation for parenthood, and much of this in- 
volves a separation of the sexes for instruction. 

4a, Drug Knowle ge. Attitudes and Curricular Offerings — 
Elementary Level 

The test consists of 12 items and has a Kuder-Richardson "20'^ 
reliability of .38 when given to 7th grade students. The test proved 
too short and too variable as indicated by a reliability of .38. A test 
of similar length at the secondary level yielded a reliability of .64, 
indicating that factors other than length were operating. The reading 
level of the statements may have been too high for tiie 7th grade. Oral 
administration of the tost, for example by using a tape recorder, may 
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have circumvented this difficulty. This procedure was considered 
but was not feasible in this study. The results at the secondary level, 
however, where the test reliability is higher, corroborate the findings 
of a rather low level of knowledge in this area. 

The total mean score at the elementary level is 3,12, which is 
approximately 26 percent of the total possible score. The standard 
deviation is 1.79. Only nine percent of the students answered six or 
more of the 12 statements correctly. Analysis of variance reveals no 
variation due to sex or type of district variables. 

The attitudes of elementary students toward drugs was studied 
by the use of 15 statements concerning drugs to which the student 
responded with disagrees, agrees or uncertain. 

The attitudes as revealed by these 15 statements give both en- 
couragement and cause for concern. A large majority (86,6 percent) 
agreed with the statement that using drugs can have a bad eflect on 
a person's future. Sixty-four percent agreed that there are ways to 
relieve boredom other than taking drugs which will be more helpful 
in the long run. Seventy-f*ve percent disagreed that smoking marijuana 
("pot") is not dangerous, and 83 percent agreed that once a person 
gets "hooked" on drugs, it is very difficult to break the habit. 

On the negative side only 41 percent disagreed with the statement 
that it is easy to predict the effects of LSD on an individual. Only 56 
percent indicated they felt that most young people know how to go 
about relieving boredom in a healthful, satisfying way. For almost 
every statement, a fairly sizable percentage of students were either 
uncertain or gave a response suggesting a non-constructive attitude. 
I'ven an optimistic view of the results would suggest that a sizable 
1 ercentage of students need help to acquire a more realistic and 
constructive attitude toward the use of drugs as a method of solving 
problems. 

The results of the curriculum interview section are summarized 
in Table IV. The last column of Table IV shows the total number and 
percentage of all types of school systems systematically offering each 
curricular topic. As can be seen, all of the percentages are low; the 
range is 12-28. The topic receiving the highest percentage is item M, 
relating to the effects of drugs; 28 percent of the 50 school systems 
systematically offer their elementary students material designed to 
teach the effects of drugs. Inspection suggests that urban frinfjo 
systems may be offering more systematic instruction than the others. 
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However, as the percentages in the last column indicate, few systems 
in Ohio have systematic elementary level instruction related to the 
various aspects of drug behavior. 

In summary, the findings strongly suggest that a substantial por- 
tion of students who have completed the 6th griide havo a low level of 
drug knowledge and have attitudes toward drugs which could be 
termed non-constructive. A very low percentage of schools o(Ter 
instruction intended to teach the efTect.s of drugs and an even lower 
percentage ofTer material designed to teach the causal factors involved 
in drug abuse or constructive ways the problems giving rise to drug 
abuse could be solved. 

4b. Drug Knowledge, Attitudes and Curuiculau Offerings — 
Secondauy Level. 

The test administered to the 12th grade students to determine their 
drug knowledge and attitudes consisted of 12 statements and Inid a 
Kuder-Richard.son relicibilily of .64. These slalomenls sampled the 
accuracy of student knowledge iibout the edects of drugs. 

The total mean score for the 12 drug knowledge statements is 
5.234 and the standard deviation is 2.38. Approximately 68 percent 
of the students answered between three and eight of the 12 statements 
correctly. Eighty percent answered less than nine correctly. Analysis 
of variance indicates that the scores vary significantly by type of 
school. Students in central city and rural town and counties appear 
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to have somewhat less drug knowledge than urban fringe and auton- 
omous city students. The total mean of 5.234, however, .suggests a 
fairly low level of drug knowledge for all 12th grade .students. 

Attitudes toward drugs were in part evaluated by means of 24 
drug-related statements to which the .student re.sponded by indicating 
whether he iigreed, di.sagreed or was uncertain. 

The re.sponses to the 24 drug attitude statements — like those to 
the elementary level statement — give both encouragement and cause 
for concern. On the positive side, approximately 95 percent of the 12th 
graders agreed that using drugs can have a bad effect on a person's 
future. Approximately 91 percent agreed that there are ways to relieve 
boredom other than taking drugs which will be more helpful in the 
long run. 

But a sizable proportion of .students demonstrated through their 
respon.ses either uncertainty or non-constructive attitudes toward drug 
use and related problems. A total of 34 percent were either uncertain 
about or agreed with the statement that learning about drugs will have 
little or no efTect on whether drugs will be used. These students might 
show little inclination to learn about po.s.sible harmful effects of drugs. 
Approximately 58 percent were either uncertain about or agreed with 
the statement that taking drugs will make an unhappy person feel 
better. Thus a fairly large proportion of the students may be disposed 
to view drugs as a method for decreasing unhappine.ss. Only 57 percent 
rejected the .statement that taking drugs can always be counted on to 
relieve feelings of boredom. Only 76 percent rejected the statement 
that smoking marijuana was not dangerous. Or, stated another way, 
23 percent may view marijuana as having no ill effects. Such a situa- 
tion may predispose these students to at lea.st try sniokiJig marijuana. 

Comparison of percentages of responses to the various items among 
the four types of school districts indicates that central city students 
tend to have le.ss constructive attitudes toward drugs than students 
from the other di.stricts. For example, only 55 percent of central city 
students disagreed with the .statement that learning about drugs will 
have little or no effect on whether drugs will be used as compared to 
74, G8 and 71 percent for the other districts. Ninefy-one percent of 
central city students agreed that using drugs can have a bad effect 
on a person's future compared with 97, 9G and 97 percent for the other 
districts. Eighty-seven percent of central city students agreed that 
thcie are ways to relieve boredom other than taking drugs which will 
be more helpful in the long run, compared with 92, 94 and 92 percent 
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for the other districts. Ninety percent of central city students agreed 
that once a person gets "hooked** on drugs, it is very difficult to break 
the habit, compared with 93 and 94 percent for othe other districts. 
In most cases the differences were not great, but a trend for less 
con.structive attitudes for central city students is apparent. 

The students* attitudes were also sampled by means of a semantic 
differential technique which consisted of a concept — such as Smoking 
Marijuana (*'Pot**) — which the student evaluated by means of 13 
bi-polar scales. Each bi-polar scale had five intervals so that the 
student could indicate the degree to which he believed the concept, 
for example, important or unimportant. 

Concept: Smoking Marijuana C'Pot") 

(1) Value: 

The first three scales (Important-Unimportant, Desirable-Undesir- 
able, Healthy-Unhealthy) can be grouped together and called 
"Value.'* The majority of 12th grade students regarded smoking 
marijuana as havmg low value, but about 20 percent indicated it 
important. (The 20 percent was determined by adding the per- 
centage who marked either four or five in the Important-Unim- 
portant scale. In the following discussions the percentages given 
relate to either end of the continuum, i.e., either the combined 
percentages marking a four or five or, at the other extreme, the 
percentage marking a one or two.) 

(2) Pleasure: 

The next three scales (Pleasant-Unpleasant, Exciting-Boring, En- 
joyable-Unenjoyable) can be thought of as comprising a "pleasure** 
category. Approximately 17 percent rated it pleasant, 30 percent 
exciting and 23 percent enjoyable. 

(3) Moral: 

Three scales (Good-Bad, Clean-Dirty, Right-Wrong) comprise the 
"Moral** category. The percentages marking the practice as bad 
(78 percent) and wrong (77 percent) are fairly high. 

(4) Social /IcccptabUiti/; 

This category comprises the following scales: Safe-Dangerous, 
In-Out, Acceptable for Teenagers-Unacceptable for Teenagers, 
Acceptable for People over 21-Unacceptable for People over 21. 
The majority of students apparently do not view smoking mari- 
juana as socially acceptable, but a disconcerting 27 percent do 
view it as an "in** activity. 
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In summary, although a majority of 12tb grade students indi- 
cate a constructive attitude toward smoking marijuana, a substan- 
tial percentage take a non-constructive view; that is, they view it 
as important to them, pleasurable to them and, although not very 
moral, an "in" thing to do. The low morality of the act may not be 
a sufficient deterrent to overcome higher value, pleasure and social 
acceptability factors. 

Concept: Using Drugs for Kicks 

(1) Value: 

Although for the most part Using Drugs for Kicks is viewed as 
being of low value, approximately 15 percent view this activity 
as important to them. A large majority, 86 percent, view it as 
unhealthy. 

(2) Pleasure: 

Thirteen percent rate it pleasant, 27 percent exciting and 17 
percent enjoyable. 

(3) Moral: 

No more than about three percent rate it as either good, clean 
or right. 

(4) Socio! Acccptahility: 

Over 24 percent view Using Drugs for Kicks an "in** activity, but 
only about two percent view it as safe. 

In summary, most secondary level students consider this 
activity as having low value and low morai characteristics. A 
larger proportion consider it exciting and an "in" thing to do. 
The appeal of drugs would seem to relate to the excitement, which 
is either experienced or expected, and the satisfaction associated 
with an "in" activity. 

Concept: Trying to Break a Drug Habit 

(1) Value: 

The majority of 12th graders view trying to break a drug habit 
as being of high value. 

(2) Pleasure: 

As might be expected, the majority tend to view breaking a drug 
habit as unpleasant and un enjoyable. 
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(3) Moral: 

The great majority also view it as highly moral. However, a sur- 
prising 13 percent tend not to consider it the **right'' thing to do. 

(4) Social Acci'pt ability: 

Approximately 30 percent view trying to bj-eak a drug habit as 
dangerous. About 21 percent consider it '*out." Approximately 
13 percent consider it unacceptable behavior for teenagers and 
about the same percentage do not consider it acceptable for people 
over 21. 

It is puzzling that 13 percent would rate trying to break a 
drug habit a wrong thing tu do and 21 percent an **out'* thing to do. 

Concept: Sniffing Glue 

(1) Value: 

Approximately 18 percent view snifiing glue as important to them, 
but only about seven percent rate it a desirable behavior. Only 
three percent think it is healthy. 

(2) Pleasure- 
Approximately 21 percent think of it as exciting and 16 percent 
think of it as enjoyable. 

(3) Moral: 

A low percentage of students, approximately three to five percent, 
consider it good, clean or a right thing to do. 

(4) Social Accepiahiliiy: 

It is not generally thought of as a safe thing to do. Only four 
percent think so, but about 11 percent think it is acceptable for 
teenagers. 

Again, drugs are viewed as having low moral characteristics. 
In view of increasing use of drugs by teenagers, it may be a tenable 
hypothesis that for many students morality may not be an impor- 
tant factor in determining whether drugs will or will not be used. 
Table V lists the data concerning curricular offerings. The per- 
centage range of school systems having systematic oflerings of the 
various drug related topics is 20-66. The topic having the highest 
percentage related to the effects of drugs. Analysis of the original 
data shows this type of curricular oflering is typically included in a 
health text. Comparatively fewer districts, on the other hand, have 
material concerning constructive ways of dealing with problems which 
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sometimes cause chug, alcohol and tobacco use; few lu'alth texts and 
curricula treat this aspect. Comparison of school districts indicates a 
greater percentage of urban fringe districts having; systematic ollerings 
at the secondary level. Apparently, few central city systems deal 
with any topic other than the effects of the drugs. 
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In summary, it appears that a substantial number of 12th grade 
students (1) lack knowledge concerning the use and effects of drugs, 
and (2) receive little instruction as to the causes of drug abuse or 
ways in which these causative factors would be dealt with in a con- 
structive fashion. Although a majority of them have what could be 
considered constructive attitudes toward the use of drugs, a significant 
number have what could be termed non-constructive attitudes. 

5a. Student Knowledge, Attitudes and Behavior Toward the 
Use of Tobacco 
Student Report of the Use of Tobacco 

One of the purposes of this study was to determine the smoking 
habits of students at the end of the 6th grade and as high school seniors. 
One of the questions on Part I (Personal Data) of Tests SE and EE 
was: 

Do you smoke? 

A. Yes, more than 5 cigarettes a day. 
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B. Yes, less than 5 cigarettes a day. 

C. No. 

Students who an.swered A or B wore classified as smokers, while stu- 
dents who answered C were labeled non-smokers. 

Thirty-one percent of the high school senior boys and 22.2 percent 
of the girls were classified as smokers. The highest proportion of 
smokers for boys was found in urban fringe communities with the 
smallest percentage in autonomous cities. Among the girls, the greatest 
frequency of smoking occurred in the central city and urban fringe. 

Among the elementary school students in the sample, smoking 
was most frequent in the central city and urban fringe for both boys 
and girls, although the difference was not significant in the case of 
boys. There was a relatively low frequency of smoking among girls 
from autonomous cities and rural areas. 

Smoker.*^ were divided into heavy smokers and light smokers on 
the basis of whether they smoked more or less than five cigarettes a 
day. The majority of senior high school boys who smoked fell into 
the category of heavy .smokers, while senior girls were about evenly 
divided between the two groups. Most of the elementary school 
students who smoked were classified as light smokers. 

Over 14 percent of the boys and five percent of the girls in this 
sample were .smoking, at least occasionally, at the end of the sixth 
grade. It appears that waiting until junior high school to instruct 
students concerning the causes for and effects of using tobacco may 
come too late for many students if its purpose is to help prevent pupils 
from starting to smoke cigarettes. 

Do high .school seniors who smoke differ in personal characteristics 
from tho.se .student^: who do not .smoke? The personal data section of 
Test SE surveyed some of the variables which might be associated 
with smoking. The data indicates that students from homes with one 
or more parents absent were much more likely to smoke than those 
from homes where students lived with both parents. 

The use of a Chi-Square test failed to reveal any significant 
diflerence in the proportion of .smokers when the number of children 
in the family were considered. However, there v. as a trend among 
boys for the frequency of smoking to increase as the number of sib- 
lings increased. There was also a relatively high proportion of smokers 
among boys and girls who were in the "only child" category. No sig- 
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nificant diflcrcncc was found when the father's level of education 
was considered. 

No significant daflerence was found in the percentage of smokers 
among boys when the number of times they had moved to a new 
community in the last five years was considered. However, there was 
a significant difTerence among girls because of the relatively low 
frequency of smokers among those who had not moved to a new 
community during that period. 

The influence of religion on smoking habits was a.ssesscd by 
examining the students' stated frequency of church attendance. Those 
students who stated that they attended church every week or almost 
every week were classified as regular attendants, while those who 
responded that they attended about once a month or a few limes were 
classified as irregular attendants. The third group consisted of students 
who slated that they did not attend at all. The results indicated that 
the highest proportion of smokers was found for those students who 
reported that they did not attend church and that students classified 
as regular attendants were the least likely to smoke. 

Other factors considered in assessing the characteristics of smokers 
concerned whether the student had an after-.school job, owned a car, 
was an above average .student, planned to go to college and whether 
the student was going steady. 

A review of the personal characteristics covered in this study 
indicated that among the high school students in this sample smoking 
was associated with those characteristics which hav: to do with per- 
sonal independence. Smokers^ both boys and girls, were more likely to 
have an after-school job, to own a car and to be going steady than 
non-smokers. They were also less hkely to be i^ove-average students 
and, in the case of boys, were less likely to c jllege bound. 

Attitudes Toii;ard Smoking 

In Part II of Test SE and EE students were asked to indicate their 
attitude toward smoking by responding i') multiple-choice items. There 
were three questions of this type. The results are indicated below. 
1. Teenagers who smoke usually start smoking because: 

A. They wish to appear grown-up, 

B. Their friends smoke. 

C. They are curious about the efTects of smoking. 

D. Smoking is a pleasant means of relaxing. 

E. They want to rebel against their parents and other authorities. 
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The most frequent response given by both elementary and secon- 
dary students was that they thought teenagers started smoking because 
they wished to appear grown-up. However, the proportion of students 
who responded this way was much smaller for seniors than for elemen- 
tary students. The greatest increase from elementary to high school 
was in the proportion of .students who indicated that teenagers began 
smoking because their friends smoked. 

One of the questions asked was whether students who smoked 
answered this statement diflerently than those who were non-smokers. 
Since the proportion of smokers among elementary students was small, 
only the re.spon.ses of senior high school students were anal>^ed. 

The most frequent response to this statement by non-smokers 
was A, "They wish to appear grown-up.** However, smokers most 
frequently responded that teenagers begin to smoke because their 
friends did. Smokers were also more likely to respond that teenagers 
begin to smoke becau.se '*It is a pleasant means of relaxing.'' 

2. Which of the following statements best expre.s.ses your own atti- 
tude? 

A. There is nothing wrong with smoking as long as a person 

.smokes moderately. 

B. No one should be allowed to smoke. 

C. There is nothing wrong with smoking. 

D. Smoking is a dirty habit. 

E. Smoking is a harmless, pleasant activity. 

There was a pronounced diflerence between the responses of 
elementary and secondary students on this question. While the most 
frequent answer in both cases was D — "Smoking is a dirty habit*' — 
secondary students were le.ss likely to give this response. The greatest 
difference was in the proportion of students an.swering A and B. There 
was a .substantial increase in the number of students willing to accept 
A — "There is nothing wrong with smoking as long as a person smokes 
moderately** — and a dramatic decrease in the percent of student*s 
responding with B — "No one should be allowed to smoke.** 

Smokers most frequently expressed their attitude toward smoking 
by selecting A — **There is nothing wrong with smoking as long as a 
peison smokes moderately.** They were also more likely than non- 
smokers to respond even more positively by accepting C — "There is 
nothing wrong with smoking.** Non-smokers most frequently responded 
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with D, that smoking is a dirty habit, a response selected by ahnost 20 
percent of the smokers. 

3. Joe is 25 years old and has .smoked cigarettes regularly for eight 
years. He now smokes over a pack a day. He says that he enjoys 
smoking and finds that it helps him relax. He also knows that 
there is considerable evidence that smokers do rot live as long 
as non-smokers. What should he do? 

A. Give up smoking completely. 

B. Continue smoking because he can always quit if it starts to 
affect his health. 

C. Switch to filter-tip cigarettes. 

D. Give up smoking but find another means of helping him relax 
such as chewing gum. 

E. Since he seems to enjoy smoking a great deal, he should con- 
tinue because the possibility of dying from the effects of 
smoking are relatively small. 

Secondary students were less willing than elementary students to 
accept answer A, which requires the person to give up smoking com- 
pletely, and more willing to accept answer D, which suggests that he 
substitute something in place of smoking. Although the proportion 
was small, the percent of students who were willing to accept alterna- 
tive E nearly doubled between elemontary and secondary students. 

Although a majority of both smokers and non-smokers selected 
alternative D, a greater proportion of non-smokers made this choice 
than smokers. Non-smokers were also more likely to select A, indicat- 
ing that the subject in question should quit smoking altogether. A 
major difference was found in the proportion selecting E, which is a 
somewhat fatalistic response. Almost one-sixth of the smokers agreed 
to this alternative. 

Smokers and non-smokers were compared on one additional item: 
Thoy were asked to give their interpretation of data concerning the 
correlation between incidence of death and smoking. 

Statement 4 on the secondary test (SE, Part II) gave a table 
showing the causes of death among 1,123,000 men studied during 
periods of two to 10 years. The "Expected Deaths'' column shows 
the number of deaths expected, based on the death rate of non-smokers. 
The second column "Observed Deaths'* shows the actual death rate of 
cigarette smokers. This is the information included in Statement 4: 
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L\pcc(cd and Ohservecl Deaths for 
Ci;;arellc Smokers for Two Major Diseases 

Kxpeclcd Deaths Observed Deaths 
Causes nf Death (non-r.w.mrrs) (ci^jarette smokers) 

Coronary heart disease V^AliO 11,177 

Cancer of the lung 170 1,833 



4. Which of the following statements best expresses your evaluation 
of this information? 

A. This info.mation proves that cigarette smoking causes coronary 
heart disease and lung cancer. 

B. Although this information does not prove that cigarette smok- 
ing causes coronary heart disease and lung cancer, it does 
indicate that there is a connection between smoking and these 
two diseases. 

C. Although this information seems to show some connection 
between cigarette smoking and cancer and coronary heart 
disease, tlie nun^ber of people who died from thor.c diseases 
(about 13,000 out of over a million) is so small that it is not 
worth worrying about. 

D. This information doesn't really show much of anything because 
there could have been many other things that influence the 
death rate besides smoking. 

E. This informal "on is worthless since it docs not show why 
cigarette smoking cau.ses coronary heart disease and lung 
cancer. 

This statement asked the student to evaluate some data which 
might be interpreted lo assoei.Jle cigarette .smoking with coronary 
heart di.sease and cancer of the ring. More boys than girls accepted 
respon.sc A, that this information proved that eigarellc smoki ig caused 
the.se diseases. However, tliere w;\s no significant difTerence between 
the proportion of smokers and non-smokers who accepted this respc n.sc. 
Smokers selected response D more frequently than did non-smokers. 
A majority of both groups responded with although the proportion 
of non-smokers w*as somewhat higher. 
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Attitudes as Deterviined by Semantic Differential 

The Semantic DifTerential used in this sur oy consisted of 13 

bi-polar scales representing various reactions to "Smoking Cij;arettes/* 

Jhe 13 bi-polar scales are: 

IMPORTANT — UNIMPORTANT 

DESIRABLE — UNDESIRABLE 

HEALTHY — UNHEALTHY 

PLEASANT — UNPLEASANT 

EXCITING — BORING 

ENJOYABLE — UNENJOYABLL 

GOOD ~ BAD 

CLEAN — DIRTY 

RIGHT — WRONG 

SAFE — DANGEROUS 

"IN^^ — "OUT* 

ACCEPTABLE FOR — UNACCEPTABLE 

TEENAGERS FOR TEENAGERS 

ACCEPTABLE FOR — UNACCEPTABLE 

PEOPLE OVER 21 FOR PEOPLE 

OVER 21 

A live-point scale was used throughout, and integral values were 
assigned for scoring, ranging from one for the least favorable response 
to five for the most favorable response. 

The 13 scales were grouped into four major categories; 
Value — Scales 1-3 

Pleasure — Scales 4-6 

Morality — Scales 7-9 

Social Acceptability — Scales 10-13 

Since the value, pleasure and morality categories each consisted 
of three scales, the maximum possible score for each category was 15. 
A score greater than nine would suggest a favorable attitude, and less 
than nine would indicate an unfavorable attitude. The sociability 
category contained four scales; consequently, the maximum possible 
score was 20. A score greater than 12 would indicate a favorable 
attitude, whereas a score less than 12 would be related to an unfavor- 
able attitude. 

Individual responses were totaled as outlined above, and mean 
and standard deviations were computed. Two-way analysis of variance 
was alro determined using \Viner*s Case I for unequal cells. 

Students at both the clen-ientary and the secondary level were 
compared by sex and typo of community on all four categories on the 
issue labeled *'.smoking cigarettes.*' 

F-ratios based on type of community were significant at the .05 
level for all four categories. In each ea.se .students from the urban 
fringe rated smoking cigi.rettes more favorably than students from 
other types of communities. Boys from rural communities gave the 
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lowest ratings amotif^ hoys, while the central city and autonomous 
cities had the lowest ratings for girls. Only one F-ratio based on sex 
was significant at the .05 level. This occurred in the pleasure category, 
where boys rated smoking cigarettes higher than girls. 

F-ratios were again significant at the .05 level when students from 
difFerent types of communities were compared. Among boys, students 
from autonomous cities tended to rate smoking cigarettes lower than 
other students, while boys from urban fringe communities rated 
smoking higher. Girls from rural areas and autonomous citi ^s rated the 
issue lower, while the highest ratings were found in the urban fringe. 
All F-ratios based on sex were not significant. When elementary and 
secondary students were compared, **smoking cigarettes** was more 
highly rated by the secondary students in all categories. In general 
the ratings across types of communities paralleled the use of tobacco 
in each type of community. Although not as many girls smoke as boys 
and tho.se girls who do smoke tend to smoke less, the ratings in the 
semantic diflerential showed no significant diflerence between the 
attitudes of boys and girls. 
Summary 

The reasons that students begin to smoke are largely social. While 
non-smokers most frequently indicated that they thought teenagers 
started to smoke because they wished to appear grown-up, smokers 
most frequently indicated that teenage smokers started because their 
friends smoked. A comparatively small proportion of smokers stated 
that teenagers started smoking because of the pleasure it provided. 

The extent to which student imokers have rationalized their 
behavior is indicated by the consistency they exhibited in attitude 
measures. These students seemed to be aware of the potentially un- 
desirable effects of excessive smoking. However, they considered the 
immediate satisfactions provided as overriding the long ra-ige potential 
efTects. It appears that in.struction which treats onlv the effects can 
provide little to change the behavior of persons who have incorporated 
smoking behavior into their everyday pliilosopliy of li^e. 

Ga. Knowlkdgk, Attitudes and Behavior Towards the Use of 
Alcosiol 

A thirty-five item test related to knowledge about the elTects of 
the use of alcohol was given to all seniors taking Test SE. The use of 
the Kuder-Ricliardson Formula 20 gave an estimated reliability for 
this test of .55. 

F-ratios were significant at the .05 level for type of community 
and sex. Girls on the average scored higher than boys. Lowest average 
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scores were found in the central city with students from autonomous 
cities having the highest average score. The average score was 
approximately 21 correct items out of a total of 35 items. 

A similar test of knowledge of the use and effects of alcohol was 
given to students at the end of the .sixth grade. This test consisted of 
28 statements with an estimated overall reliability of .()4 based on 
the Kuder-Richardson Formula 21. No difference in .scores was found 
due to sex. "^lowever, differences due to type of community were found 
to be significant at less than the ,05 level. 

Students f'-oni urban fringe and rural communities had the highest 
average scon Wile students from tho central city had the lowest 
average scores - ' average score for all students was about 12 correct 
items out of a possible 28. 
Attitudes Toward the Use of Alcohol 

Student attitudes were assessed through the use of the .semantic 
differential. The use and design of this device was discussed earlier 
as it related to student attitude toward smoking. Three issues related 
to alcol ol were used: (1) Drinking whiskey, (2) Drinking beer, and 
(3) Dri li ing on a date. 

High school seniors rated these is.sues more favorably thau did 
students at the end of the 6th grade. Drinking beer .seemed to be the 
most socially acceptable of the three i.ssues even among the elementary 
students. At the secondary level boys rated all three activities con- 
sistently higher than girls. Students from the urban fringe rated those 
issues higher than .students from other areas. Students from auton- 
omous cities and rural areas con.si.stently gave the lowe.st ratings. 

Students were also asked four questions related to why they 
thought people drink alcohol and about their own attitude toward 
drinking. The re.sults are given below. 

The most ianportant rea.son why adults drink is: 

A. To be sociable with others. 

B. For pleasure or recreation. 

C. It is a habit with them. 
D» To prove they can hold it. 

E. It makes them feel important. 

Secondary students more frequently related adult drinking to 
sociability and plea.sure, responses A and B, than di-'l elementary 
students. Elementary .students were more likely than secondary 
students to .select the three negative choices, re.spon.ses C» D and E. 

Tho most important rea.son why teenagers drink is: 

A. To see what it is like. 
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B. They are bored and have nothing better to do. 

C. Because they don't know any better. 

D. To act grownup. 

E. They want to l)e one of the crowd. 

A higher proportion of girl.s .selected alternative E than boys. 
Elenientai'v .student.s were al.so more likely to make this choice. 
Secondary stude*it.s .seem to prefer re.spon.se D. 

Which of the following stntenient.s be.sl expre.s.se.s your own attitude 
t{)ward drinking by adults? 

A. Drinking is all right. 

B. Drinking is all right, if f>ne doesn't drink too much and lo.se 
self-control. 

C. Drinking is sometimev; all right, and .sometimes wrong, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances. 

D. Drinking is wrf)ng. but it is the individual's own business. 

E. Drinking is never right no matter what the circumstances. 
Which of tlie following statements best expresses your own attitude 

toward drinking by teenagers? 

A. Drinking is all right. 

B. Drinking is all right, if one doesn't drink too much and lose 
self*conlrol. 

C. Drinking is sometimes all right, and sometimes wrong, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances. 

D. Drinking is wrong, but it is the individuals own business. 

E. Drinking is never right no matter what the circumstances. 
Ther<» was little diflerence in the attitudes of elementary and 

secondary s indents toward drinking by adults. The most frequent 
response was that drinking in moderation is accejjtable, choice B, or 
respon.se C. that its acceptability depended upon the circumstances. 

In their expressed attitude toNvard drinking by teenagers, elemen- 
tary students were more likely to select D or E. the more negative 
responses. Seniors more frequently indicated that drinking is ac- 
ceptable in moderation or depending on the circumstances, choices B 
and C. Seniors were also more likely to give the unqualified response 
A concerning the acceptability of <lrinking. There was little diflerence 
between boys and girls. However, very few girls were willing to 
accept alternative A. A somewhat greater i)roportion of girls than boys 
were willing to accept E. that drinking is never right no matter what 
the circumstances. 
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SUaMMARY 

The relatively hifih ratinj^ on the social acceptability scale '*Drinh- 
ing Beer** indicates the popularity of this activity. Even girls rated 
this dimension fairly high. The relatively low rating for ''DMuking 
on a Date** suggested that teenage drinking is mo.st popular ainong 
groups of boys rather than in mixed company. As with smoking, 
teenage drinking is largely a .social phenomenon. This hypothesis is 
.supported by the fact that 80 percent of the .seniors felt that grown-ups 
drink either to be social or for pleasure and recreation. Forty-five 
percent of the seniors felt that teenagers drink to appear grown-up, 
and about 35 percent indicated that teenagers drink to be one of the 
crowd. 

CunnicvLAii OFFEfUNcs Related to Use ok Tobacco and Alcohol — 
Elcmcntarif School 

The results of this survey indicated that many students begin 
their .smoking behavior early. About 14 percent of the boys and five 
percent of the girls were already smoking cigarettes at the end of the 
6th grade. This suggests that effective education concerning the use 
and efTeets of tobacco should begin before junior high school. Of the 
50 schools surveyed in this study, IG offered no experiences related to 
the effects of using tobacco, and 11 others had only non-systematic 
offerings in the elementary school. 

Instruction dealing with the reasons why people turn to the ex- 
cessive Use of tobacco and other substances was offered in only five 
of the 50 schools on a systematic basis at the elementary level. Instruc- 
tion concerned with constructive ways of dealing with problems that 
may lead to the excessive use of tobacco and other substances was 
found in only six .schools in the sample. 

Ctirriculnr Ofjcringa Rclaicd to the Use of Tobacco — • 
Secondary School 

The proportion of .students w^ho .smoko increased rapidly through 
the junior and senior high school, as indicated by the fact that in the 
senior year about IM percent of the boys and 22 percent of the girls 
in this survey were snicking cigarettes. 

While almost all of the .schools in the survey provided .some form 
of instruction concerning the use of tobacco, le.ss than half had a 
systematic jDrogram dealing with the causes of excessive use of tobacco. 
Only 10 .schools reported a .systematic program concerning constructive 
ways of dealing with problems which .sometimes cause people to turn 
to excessive use of tobacco. 
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Cnrricular Ojjvrinys Related to the Usv of Alcohol 

Curricular ofTorings concerning the use of alcohol closely paralleled 
those related lo using tobacco. Fifty percent of the elementary and 86 
percent of the secondary schools reported the inclusion of systematic 
instruction in this area. 
Summary 

It appears that in.struction concerned with the use of alcohol 
should take into account the fact tnat most teenage drinking is a means 
of acquiring social acceptance. Many teenagers may not be swayed 
by arguments concerning the physical ofTects of the use of alcohol, since 
Iheir value system puts the immediate efTects of social acceptance 
ahead of the remote, potential dangers involved. The students* concept 
of drinking as a desirable, acceptable behavior is further enhanced by 
the picture portrayed by the mass media of the young, healthy, happy 
person indulging in this form of behavior. 

7a. Knowledge of Aggressive Behavior and Curricular 
Offerings — Elementary Level 

It was possible to include only a short test to probe knowledge of 
causes of aggressive behavior ui the elementary level. The test con- 
sisted of six items. It yielded a Kuder-Richardson reliability of .53 
for 7th grade students. The toial mean was 3.041 and the standard 
deviation was 1.60. The mean was practically 50 percent of the total 
possible score. About 43 percent answered four or more questions 
correctly. Significant variations in scores occur according to sex and 
type of school variables; the mean score lor females is significantly 
higher than for males. Urban fringe and rural town and county stu- 
dents score higher than central city and autonomous city students. Tho 
scores in this test were generally higher percentagewise than the other 
knowledge tests although not as high as would seem desirable. The 
situations were relatively simple, and a score of five would not seem 
unrea.sonable. 

With regard to curricular ofTering.s, 28 percent of the school 
.systems in the sample .sy.stematically ofTer elementary level curricular 
material dealing with the various aspects of aggression described. The 
range of percentages between types of systems is 20 percent (auton- 
omous cities) to 50 percent (central city). Apparently, few Ohio 
elementary systems systematically ofTer curricular materials relating 
to aggressive conflict, although relatively more central city systems 
have sy.stematic oderings than do the other types. 

In summary, the elementary students have .some knowledge of 
cau.ses of aggressive behavior, but the chances for adding to their 
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knowledge arc lessened by the lack of .sy.stcMiiatic instruction related 
to aggressive conflict in the schools. The curricular topic considered 
is an important one, namely, learning constructive methods for 
resolving difTcrcnces. 

7b. Knowledge of Aggressive Behavior and Curuicular 
Offerings — Secondary Level 

A test was designed to measure the student s knowledge of causes 
of aggressive action. At the .secondary level the eight^statement test 
has a Kuder-Richardson reliability of .38. 

The total mean .score was 5.G12 and the standard deviation was 
1.52. Approximately G8 percent of the 12th grade students answered 
from four to seven questions correctly, and about 80 percent answered 
five or more correctly. Analysis of variance reveals that the .scores 
were afTected by both sex and type of school variables. Girls appear 
to have greater knowledge of the causes of aggressive behavior than 
do boys. Urban fringe students scored significantly higher on the test 
than did students from the other systems. In general, 12th grade 
students seem more knowledgeable about the causes of aggressive 
behavior than about most of the other knowledj^e areas tested. 

Of the 50 school .systems in the sample, only 18 (3G percent) report 
systematic secondary level curricular offerings related to constructive 
resolution of aggressive conflict. Minor differences in percentages 
between types of districts appear. 

In summary, the 12th grade students have a better knowledge 
of the nature of aggressive behavior than of the other types of knowl- 
edge surveyed. This knowledge seems to have been acquired from 
sources other than the schools, as only 36 percent of the schools report 
systematic ofTerings relative to aggressive conflict. 

8a. School and Family Authority Situations — 
Elementary Level 

The examination of learnings related to school and family authority 
situations was afTected through the administration of a test to pupils 
who had completed the Gth grade (beginning 7th graders) and through 
an interview with the elementary curriculum coordinator regarding 
specific curriculum ofTorings in this area. The test consisted of two 
parts and tlie pu])ils responded by indicating agree, disagree or un- 
certain for each item. The first part contained six items measuring; 
the child*s conception of the teacher — whether or not he considered 
the teacher as basically a guide to assist him in his learning* The 
second part, consisting of nine items, assessed the child^s confidence in 
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the teacher as someone in whom he could confide. The test has a 
Kuder-Richardson "20'' reliability of ,76. 

The mean for the total group was 2.48, approximately 40 percent 
of the total possible score of blx. This overall mean score is much 
below a level which would indicate that elementary pupils view the 
teacher primarily as a guide whose main job is to assist them in their 
learning. The analysis of variance of :.jores on this first part yielded 
significant differences between the sexes and among the types of school 
systems (F's of 8.48 and 8.59 re.spectively, both significant at the .01 
level of confidence) . 

The data for the second part, measuring the child's confidence 
that the teacher will work with him in an understanding way, show 
a total mean for all students of 4.65, slightly more than 50 percent of 
the total possible score of nine. This total mean score falls below a 
level indicative of sufficient confidence in the teacher as someone in 
whom the pupil might confide. 

Overall, girls appear,d to have more confidence in the teacher 
than boys as evidenced by their higher mean scores, which was the 
case for all types of school systems. An analysis of variance indicated 
that this difference between the sexes was quite significant (,001 level 
of significance for an F of 38.74) , The analysis of variance also showed 
a significant difference among types of school systems (F of 4.00 signifi- 
cant at the .01 level of confidence) with pupils from the inner city 
having less confidence that the teacher would react understandably 
toward them. 

A summary of the results of the interviews with the curriculum 
coordinators at the elementary level is given in Table VI, 

The first column of Table VI shows the curricular topic, while 
the remaining columns indicate the percent and number of school 
systems and the total offering instruction in the particular topic. 

Inspection of the data in Table VI indicates that for the total 
number of school systems the percents ranged from 10 to 52 percent. 
The percents for individual types of systems varied considerably more. 
There were very wide variations in terms of the degree to which these 
various curricular topics were systematically offered. They were given 
least emphasis in rural town and county systems. Overall, the role 
of the family and the responsibilities of individuals to the family group 
were given the most emphasis. Relatively little planned instruction 
was offered regarding constructive reaction to authority (Items V and 
especially W) , 

Except for offerings by central city systems, the same was also 
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true with regard to (1) instruction about some of the basic learning 
processes so that pupils could take some of the responsibility for guid- 
ing their own learning and (2) instruction on how to use this knowl- 
edge in the pupil-teacher relationship. It is quite apparent that the 
elementary eurrieulum in the State of Ohio needs considerable 
strengthening on all of these eurricular topics. 



TAIILE VI 

Prrccntacrt of School Districts OfTcrinK S>'«temBtic Instruction 
Concerning Family. School, and Authority Situations at the Elcmcnury Level 
' ~ ~ -nTK or SCIIiK)L SVSTE.M 

' Crtitr*! * L'rbait i Aulnnamuu^ 
CurrirtiUr Topic City Frinc* Clly 



No. 



I' Is in*^frarlion K'vfn concprrjnj; the 
r\>li* of the fanitly »n s<Kiply? 
Q 1 Is instruction given concoiii'ni; the 
rrvponsibilitips of individuals to tne 
family group? 

Q2 Dors instruction include a con.sid. 

oration of the consrqupncps of a family 

mwnbor not fulfilling his rtrvponsibili- 

tips adi'quatply or rotiably? 

V Is instruction ^ivrn rtniarding the 

nature and purjxmr of rules and au-, 

Ihonty? 

W Is in.struction Riven ffgardinc con- 
structive reaction to authority (What 
do iH-ople do wia-n thrv find that n rulr 
IS rut Mt-rpful**)? 

AA ] Is instruction Riven to help stU'< 
driits understand some nf the I>aMci 
IfdrnmR procovves so that they can Like 
S4>n)p of iiiv rertponsibility for RuidmR' 
thrir own learninR? ' 
AA 2 la thf pupil taucht how to vsv 
this knowIrdRe in the pupiUteachcri 
relationship? (For examplr. planmn); 
hix leaminR with the teacher. kwpinR 
the teacher infontied alx>iit ihincs. 
which interfere and which he cannot 
handle, etc.)? 



100 



50 



No 



:i2C3 10 



52G3 10 



' 31.57 



25 



31.57 ' 



15.73 



•v I No, 
70 7 



J Ruml TowTi 
<tnd I'aunly 
' ( «y«lrm*) 
'~r- No. 



35.29 



5.88 I 



n.7G 



5 83 



TUTAI. 
(SO tyttrmt) 

r, ; No. 

50 25 

52 .26 

30 15 
30 15 

16 . 8 
24 12 



8b. School and Family Authouity Situations and Preparation 
FOR Marriage and Parenthood — Secondary Level 

The pupil learnings related to school and family authority situa- 
tions and to preparation for marriage and parenthood were examined 
(1) by administering a test to seniors as to their conception of the 
teacher's function and confidence that the teacher will practice a 
causal understanding of behavior; (2) by administering a test of 
attitudinal items adapted from Schofield^s study The Sexual Behavior 
of Young People; and (3) through an interview with the curriculum 
coordinator at the secondaiy level regarding specific eurricular offer- 
ings in the total area. 

The test relative to teacher function and practice consisted of two 
parts with the pupils responding by indicating agree, disagree or 
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ncertain for each item. The Kuder-Richardson '*20" reliability is ,77. 
'he first section consisted of six items designed to measure the stu- 
ent's conception of the teacher — whether or not he considered the 
2acher as someone who is basically a guide to assist him in his learning. 
*he second part, containing nine items^ assessed the student's confi- 
ence in the teacher as someone in whom he could confide. 

The mean for the total group was 3.29, about 55 percent of the 
otal possible score of six. 

This is an improvement over the results at the elementary level 
or comparable itoins. At the elementary level the overall mean was 
'.pproximately 40 percent of the total possible score. An analysis of 
•ariance of scores on the first part yielded a significant difference 
)etween sexes (between the .01 and .001 level of si£»nificance for an 
of 10.57) but not among the different types of schools (F of 3.62 
ipproaching significance at the ,01 level of confidence). 

With regard to the second part of the test, the total mean for all 
:tudents was 5.37, which was very close to 60 percent out of a total 
possible score of nine. Again, this was an improvement over the results 
"or the elementary level on similar items, but still below what seems 
lecessary for effective student-teacher relationships. The overall mean 
it the elementary level was approximately 50 percent of the total 
Dossible score. 

As at the elementary level, girls seemed to have considerably 
nore confidence in the teacher than boys. Girls showed consistently 
ligher mean scores in all the types of school sy:tems. 

This difference between the sexes was very significant (beyond 
he .001 level of significance for an F of 59.14) as shown b\^ the results 
)f an analysis of variance. This analysis also indicated a significant 
lilTerence among types of school systems (F of 4.34 significant at the 
01 level of confidence). The .score for the student's confidence in the 
:eacher was lower in the central city than in the other systems, 

Attitudinal items adapted from Schofield*s Study, referred to 
earlier in this analysi.s, concerned attitudes towards adull.s» intra- 
family ix^lations. the family as an institution, marriage as an i institution 
md religion. 

Attitudes Towards Adults 

General attitudes toward adults were explored through State- 
ments 22 and 25, The statements were as follows: 

Statement 22: Very few adults really understand teenagers. 
Statement 25: Most adults say one thing and do another. 
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There were no significant diflerences between the responses c 
the males and females on these statements. Of all seniors responding 
about half agreed with both statements. On Statement 25, about 
sixth of the students were uncertain as to how they felt. 

When community types were considered, there were significar. 
differences in responses. The students of th^ central eities and rurs 
areas agreed with Statement 25 more often than other students. Stu 
dents from rural communities demonstrated less uncertainty in thei 
general attitudes toward adults. 

Jntra-Family Relations 

Student attitudes toward intra-family relations were explore* 
through Statements 2, 13, 18, 21, 31, 38 and 40, Tlvj statements wcr 
as follows: 

Statement 2; Most parents ought to be stricter with thei 
ehildren. 

Statement 13: Young people can only really be free if they liv 

away from home. 
Statement 18: Tm usually a bit bored when I stiy at home in th- 

evenings. 

Statement 21; Teenagers should be able to go out in the eveninj 
without having to tell their parents where the) 
are going. 

Statement 31: I would rather go to my parents for advice thai 
to my friends. 

Statement 38: Summer holidays without parents are more en 
joyable. 

Statement 40: The family should spend at least one night a weet 
doing something together. 

There were no significant differences between boys* and girls 
re.sponses to Statements 2 and 13. On Statements 18, 21, 31, 38 and 40 
boys and girls differed considerably in the way they view intra-familj 
relations. In general, responses indicated that boys sought greatei 
autonomy than girls. However, response to Statement 31 suggested 
that boys show greater respect for their parents. 

In regard to Statements 18 and 40, it is significant that the majority 
of the students were "a bit bored when they stay home in the eve- 
nings/* but a larger percent thought "the family should spend one night 
each week doing something together.** Similarly, a majority of the 
students did not think that living away from home would "really*' 
make them free. 
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Among the community types, the urban fringe students showed 
the most independence in regard to family relations. But according to 
the responses for Statement 21, it seems that some healthy interchange 
has occurred at the student and parent level ^n the urban fringe com- 
munities, for Ic^s than three percent of the urban fringe students agreed 
that "teenagers should be able to go out in the evening without telling 
their parents where thoy are going''; while between 17 and 19 percent 
of the students in other types of communities agreed with this question. 

The Family as an histUution 

Student attitudes toward the family as an institution were sur- 
veyed by Statonionl.s 16. 28 imd 37. The .stiUcmcnts wore as follows: 

Statement 16: The advantages of living at home with the family 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

Statement 28: People should realize that their greatest loyalty 
is to their family. 

Statement 37: Tlie family is a sacred institution, divinely or- 
dained. 

There was little difTerence in the reactions between boys and girls 
on these three statements. On Statement 37, "The family is a sacred 
institution, divinely ordained,** one-fourth of the students indicated 
they were uncertain. Over 70 percent of the seniors indicated "their 
greatest loyalty is to their family.'* 

Students from different types of communities differed significantly 
in their responses to Statement 16, More rural boys and girls dis- 
agreed with the statement about the advantages of living at home than 
did students from other communities. This may be partly because 
students inferred that "living at home" implies living in rural areas 
as well, and youthful rural area residents may fnel cut off from the 
excitement associated with metropolitan areas. Thus, the discrepancy 
may be attributable to causes other than attitudes about the family. 

Marriage as an Institution 

Attitudes of high school seniors toward marriage as an institution 
were examined through Statements 5 and 12. The statements were 
as follows: 

Statement 5: It is best to have a good time before you get mar- 
ried because after that life is pretty dreary. 

Statement 12: It should be made easier for married people to 
get divorced if they want to. 

There vvere significant diffc rences between boys and girls on these 
statements. Over one-fourth (26.8 percent) of the boys and 15 percent 
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of the girls thought divorce should be made easier. The percent on this 
statement was higher for urban fringe students thcin for those from 
any of the other systems. It is interesting to note that 18 percent of 
the boys indicated they believe '*it is best to have a good time before 
you are married because after that life is pretty dreary," and another 
10»7 percent were uncertain about how they felt. 

These data suggest that roughly one-third of the boys and one-fifth 
of the girls who are about to graduate from high school lack a whole- 
some attitude toward marriage as an institution. They do not see it 
as exciting or enjoyable, and they favor dissolution based upon consent. 

Religion 

Religion and the church are focused upon in Items 30 and 4i» The 
statements were as follows: 

Statement 30: The church is the best authority to decide upon 

matters of right and wrong. 
Statement 41: The average man can lead a good life without 

religion. 

There is considerable difference in the way boys and girls re- 
sponded to Statement 41, *'The average man can lead a good life 
without religion.** Thirty-seven percent of the boys agreed with this 
statement, and only 21 percent of the girls agreed with it. A total of 
58.4 percent apparently felt that religion is necessary for a good life. 
In the central city the percent was 74.5, significantly higher than that 
of any of the other systems (54.6 percent) . 

On the topic of right and wrong, the majority of the students did 
not agree that "the church*' is the best authority to decide. It is sig- 
nificant that 60.9 percent of the urban fringe students felt this way. 

The issue at stake here for family life education concerns how 
one decides between right and wrong. More than half of the high 
school seniors surveyed did not favor the church as the authority in 
such mattirs. 

However, since more than half felt that religion is necessary for 
the **good life" one may perhaps conclude that the church a.s it exists 
today does not meet their needs. 

If boy.s and girls are not abiding by the authority of organized 
religion in deciding between right and wrong, what then is their basis 
for decision? It would appear that one role of family life education 
would be to expose students to various means of moral decision-making 
as a way of identifying and applying an appropriate approach to this 
complex matter. 
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TAULK VII 

, P"CenlnRCS of School Districts OlTcrinB Syslcmalic In.stnicli.,n Rccnrding 
I rcparntjol, for MurriaRv nn,i r«rcntJ.o<,il, F^miJy. School and A«(hon(y Situations at the Soc.mrfnry Uvcl 

^ TYI'E <)p SCIItlOI. SVSTKM 



Currlrulnr Topic 



Ccniral 

Cily 
(•I vv>trro4) 



E r.s instruction «ivcn conccrninK ihc! 
emotionnl aspects of sex (e.g. rclntioni 
t>f si'.x. marri^^^^e iind lovi-) ? | 50 

E 2 If yes, are boys and yirls instruct edi 
similarly? j 50 

I Is instruction given concern! nR dating] 
behavior? j 25 

J 1 Does instruction help students dtf-f 
fcrentiate between mutually construc-j 
five and nonconstructivc dating be-! 

i 50 

J 2 Does instruction include the moti-* ' 
vations which uiderlie constructive and' 
nonconstruciive dating behavior? 

P Is instruction given concerning the 
role of the family in society? 

Q 1 k instruction given concerning the 
responsibilities of individuals to the 
family group? 

Q2 Does instruction include a con- 
sideration of the consequences of a fam- 
ily member not fulfilling his responsi 
bilities adequately or reliably? 

R 1 Is instruction given to help pre 
pare individuals for marriage? 

R 2 If yes, are boys and girls instructed 
separately? 

S 1 Is instruction given to help prepare 
individuals for parenthood? 



I'rhan 
S-rince 



52.fi3 


i 10 

' ■ - ■ 


40 


36.84 




30 


G8.2T 


13 
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AiHimiim<iU!k 

City 
(10 syjitcmx) 
% ■ No. 



Itnral Town 
nnd County 
(IT syMrnifi} 
' No. 



S 2 If yes, are boys and girls instructed 
separately? 

T fs (here an opportunity for those 
who take care of children for pay to 
learn what children need and how the 
needs can be met constructively? 



V Is inslruetion given concerning the 
nature and purpose of rutes and au 
thority? 

W Is instruction given regarding con- 
structive relations to authority (What 
people do when they find that a rule is 
not hefpful)? 



57.89 
47.3Gj 

36.B4 
31.57 
31.51 
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6 
5 



10.52! 2 
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AAl Is instruction given to help stu- 
dents understand some of the basic 
learning processes, so that they can 
take some of the responsibi<= 'y for guld 
ing their own learning? 



AA 2 Is the pupil taught how to use 
this knowledge in the pupil-teacher re- 
lationship? (For example, planning his 
learning with the teacher, keeping the 
teacher informed about things which 
interfere and which he caimot handle, 
et7.) 



DD ts instruction given regardmg mod* 
om methods of birth control? 



25 



10,5 



20 



40 



41.17 
11.76 
29.4I 

11.76 

17.64 
41.17 

35.211 

J1.76 
47.05 
23.52 
52.94 
35.29 

29.41 



29.41 



11,76 i 



17.64 



30 



11.76 



5.88 



Tt>TAI. 

(50 itystcnu) 
I No. 



46 


1 23 


28 


14 


50 


I 25 


32 


16 


26 


13 


58 


29 

■ 


48 


24 


32 


16 


44 


22 


30 


15 


46 1 


23 


) 

34 1 


17 



20 



18 



A summary of the results of the interviews with the curriculum 
coordinators at the secondary level is given in Table VII. 
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Aiiu first column in Tahlu VIJ shows llii* eurriciilar topic, while 
the remaining columns indicate the percent and numhers of .chool 
systems and the total ofTerin^^ instructicjn in the particular to^jic. 

Inspection of the data in Table VII indicates that for total number 
of school systems the percents ranRcd from 8-50 percent. The percents 
for individual types of systems, however, varied much more, ranging 
from 00-75 percent. At the secondary level, as was true a I the elemen- 
tary level, there were wide variations in terms of the degree to which 
these various curricular topics were systematically offered. Many of 
them were given least emphasis in rural town and county systems. 

Only about GO percent of urban fringe and autonomous city 
systems offered any planned instruction concerning dating behavior, 
and only 25 percent of central city and rural town and county .systems 
dealt j^ystematically with this topic. Instruction which would help 
students difTerentiate between mutually constructive and non-con- 
structive dating behavior was offered in a systematic fashion in a very 
few rural town and county .systems and in only 40-50 perccnl of other 
types of .systems. With the exception of autonomous cities, there was 
little systematic instruction which included a consideration of a family 
members not fulfilling liis responsibilities adequately or reliably. 

Other than central city .systems, planned instruction which was 
designed to help prepare individuals for parenthood was given in 
about half of the autonomous city and rural town and county systems 
and in just a third of urban fringe systems. Only 40-CO percent of all 
systems had any systematic instruction to help prepare individuals 
for parenthood. In view of the very important role that dating and 
ultimately marriage aj)d parenthood play in our soc/ety, tJie extent of 
systematic course offerings dealing witli these topics leaves much to 
be desired. 

9a. Developing a Philosophy of Life — Elementary Level 
The extent to which .schools were providing opportunities to make 
a beginning at the elementary level in learning to build a philosophy 
of life was examined through interviews with curriculum coordinators. 
Data concerning curricular offerings relative to several aspects of the 
topic are given in Table VIII. The last column of the table indicates 
that only a low percentage of sch ' districts systematically offered 
llieir elementary students instructio in the various topics related to 
building a philosophy of life. 

The percentage range was 4-28. Inspection of the percentages by 
district suggested that .systematic instruction was offered in fewer 
rural town and county districts tlian in other area.s. The last two items 
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in tho table showed that almost no attention was given to helping 
pupils make the beginnings in applying their ideas to daily situations. 
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TAHI.r. VllI 

IVrrrnlafr* of S<hfw>I DUlrirtv Offrrinr S>vlrntallr Invlnirlion 
Itiitldinjc « i*hilf»\«tph> i4 l.ifr at llir Kirmi*nlar>- ljr\r\ 
T\ri. ttr snHKii. systi.m 



CurrirwUr Tnpir 

U itlNtrifrtiMfj t<» in-quatflt pit' 

pil.s With viir.'.tr, w.i> s «.f f<-.<>lviiir 'lif- 
fflrtuM'N ;iti><>i.(; [i(H<[>!f. the cfTtTLs ttf 

! ,.,)> .Itl.l t.. iiU- ulii.h -A. 

rniL-tnutuo {ft* .«n:ijm>t vs uith- 
tir.iW.i). 4'tc >" 

X l-i iiivttiictt*>ii ijixj-n I<» uttJ'I'-iits 
(>nt;irh jm*'»lLM»tiTrn-«. in tin* t-'fult 
/. I Is Ut>trurti'>n Kivrii Jn-lj) *-tii- 

/. Z msUiatii.ii mvUitlf tht" t l!«n ts 

««/ ffttU tvut wjys «if tjiiifdnn: a (('♦•ftiii; 

t;itir«''* 

HH Is jii».trurtn.ii »:i\rri r«-i;.iriiji.>: 'iif* 

rii'ht ;in4l wli.»t is umtii;'' 

t'C I Is iti'trui lioii ci\ rt> til ln'Ip ptjpilt 

in (''•t.4)l]|s)ttrU* ••It4''s tlUIl {l)ll!ttM>(>hv of 

hfi-" 

C<'2 r»»H's iiistrurti.m jtulu'!«' «i|r;»)r- 
tun<|u-s tM (tt'K-tii-t' ij'-iiiK it iti i\'t\)y 

ilfCIMiUls" 



Crnlr«l 
% «>«trfn«> 



I'll.-. 
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9b. Developing a Philosophy ok Like — Secondary Level 

The student Icarn'nj^s i\i the secondary level dealing with building 
a philosophy of hfc and related topics were examined through a test 
and a curriculum interview. The test contained six multiple choice 
questions designed to measure the student's probability conception 
of knowledge, which is an important aspect of one's philosophy of life. 
Each statement piesented an everyday situation together with five 
alternative responses. 

The reliability for this lest is ,47 (Kuder-Rirhardson "20''), The 
total mean score for all students was 3.24, approximately 54 percent 
out of a total possible score of six. Analysis of variance indicates that 
there was a significant difi'orence between type of school system 
(F of 8.51 significant at the .001 level of confidence) but no significant 
difTerence between the sexes. The means for .seniors on this test were 
still below a level which would indicate an adequate conception of the 
probability nature of empirical observations. 

Teenage values were explored by examining the seniors on atti- 
tudinal Statements 1, H, 0. 11. Id, 20 and :\\) adapted from Schofield's 
Study, The Scxnnl BrJinrior of Young People. The slalcments wore 
as follows: 
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Slaleincnt 1: Life is so short that having a good lime is more 

important than anything else. 
Statement 8: Teenage boys .spend too much time thinking about 

their elothes and hair styles. 
Statement 9: Girls believe today that if they are not married 

before they are 21 they are on the .shelf. 
Statement 11: TV and radio programs have a strong influence on 

must teenagers. 

Statement 19: I think Til have a better job than my father has 
when I am his age* 

Statement 26: Today's teenagers are very different from teen- 
agers of the past. 

Statement 39: Most teenagers are bored with life. 

Sharp differences were? found between boys and girls on al) 
statements except Statement 39. On this item, **Most teenagers are 
bored with life/* the majority of the students disagreed. It is interest- 
ing to note that nearly one-fourth, however, did agree with the 
statement, and another 12 percent were uncertain as to how they felt. 

Approximately GO percent of the .students indicated that today's 
teenagers are difTerent from those of the past; and nearly three- 
quarters of them felt that television and radio programs have a strong 
influence on mo.st teenagers. This feeling was slightly higher in the 
cities than in other areas. 

A larger percentage of girls than boys (77-69 percent) thought 
that having a good time (Statement 1) was not **more important than 
anything else." A majority of the students did not indicate that boys 
spend too much time on their grooming. Over 41 percent of the boys 
and 62 percent of the girls indicated that they disagreed with Gtate- 
ment 9 regarding the de.sirability of early marriage for girls. However, 
nearly one-fourth of the boys were uncertain about this statement. 

A majority of the boys thought they would have a bett(?r job than 
their fathers (Statement 19) . This was especially true with students 
in the central cities and rural arccis. In our culture* this statement 
is probably inappropriate for girls. 

The results from this set of items are encouraging. They suggest 
that the values of most teenage^^s are toned with optimism and ideal- 
ism » yet reflect an awareness of their world. However, the values of 
a minority of students need careful examination: the one-third who 
suggest that teenagers may be bored with life; the one in about four 
who indicates that having a good time is an end in itself; and the one 
in about three or f >ur who thinks that girls who are not married by 
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age 21 arc "on the shelf/* Two qiiostions which need further explora- 
tion are: How do these values relate to the individual's larger value 
scheme? What are their behavioral consequences? 

Overall, a low percentage of school systems ofTered planned in- 
struction to secondary students in the various curricular topics 
related to developing a philosophy of life. The percentages ranged 
from 8-3t) percent. Individual percentages for type of .school .system 
ranged from 0-42.1 percent. Generally, rural town and county sy. stems 
gave less emphasis to the.se topics. 

Planned instruction regarding constructive reaction to authority 
was offered in only 25 percent of the central city .systems, in 20 
percent of autonomous city .systems and in le.ss than 16 percent of the 
other types of systems. Systematic instruction designed to help stu- 
dents learn and practice a constructive approach to incon.sistencies 
in the adult society was found in a mere six percent of urban fringe 
and rural town and county systems and in a somewhat greater degree 
in the other .sy.stems. With the exception of central cities and autonom- 
ous cities, instruction regarding difTerent methods of finding out what 
is right and what is wrong was offered in a systematic fashion in only 
one-tenth of urban fringe systems and in no rural town and county 
systems. 

In ijddition. very little planned instruction was given to help pupiL 
to establish their own philo.sophy of life, as this topic was systematically 
ofTered in just 25 percent of central city systems and in only 10 percent 
or fewer of all other systems. The same was true with respect to 
systematic offerings including opportunities for students to practice 
using their philosophy of life in daily decisions, except that no 
autonomous city syi.tems included any a.spect of this in thei instruc- 
tion. It is apparent that the majority of school systems are not pres- 
ently offering their .students systematically planned instruction de- 
signed to help each student to build the proper foundation for life 
and to develop his own philosophy, 

B. Teachers' Knowledge and Attitudes Related to Sex and Family 
Life Education 

la. Tkachku's Knowlkdck Auout Sf.x— Statkmf.nts 1-9. Test TA 
The breadth of knowledge explored in Test TA, along with limi- 
tations in the amount of teacher time available, permitted incr"^ion 
of only nine .statements related to sex knowledge. Thus nio.st of the 
statements included explored teachers' knowledge of the causes of 
sexual behavior and the place of sex in marriago. One statement 
dealt with birth control and another dealt with knowledge about 
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venereal disease*. These statements represent or.ly a very limited 
sampling of the kncnvlcdge whieh may be required for olTeetive sex 
eduealion. 

A **eorrect** answer for each of these statements was deC.ied, 
bussed upon research findings reported in I lie liteniture. Scores were 
then determined for each individual who responded to this survey. 
Mean.s and standard deviations wx^re calculated for all participants 
and for respondents grouped by age (age !59 and imder, age 40 and 
over), by sex and hy type of eommunity (central city, urban fringe, 
autonomous city and rural). 

The overall mean scores for the sample were extremely low. 
Considering population groups, mean scores ranged from barely more 
than one-third correct for central city teachers to slightly over half 
correct for teachers in suburban communities. In addition, the stan- 
dard deviation was relatively large, especially among the central cliy 
teachers. This suggests thai some of these individuals scored very 
near to zero. 

Examination of responses to each of the statements may be 
productive of insights into the reasons underlying the low scores. 
Each question is presented below, along with a summary and an 
analysis of teachers* responses. 

Siatcincnt 1: A man becomes a homoscrcual: 

A. Because his glands are not functioning properly 

B. Because his physical development is more like that of a 
woman 

C. Because his mind is warped 

D. Because his childhood experience causes him to reject 
maleness 

E. For none of the above reasons. 

Homosexuality is the result of improper psychosexunl develop- 
ment in childhood. The critical period for such development is quite? 
early, between 18 months and three years of age. Thus, response D 
("Because his childhood experience causes him to reject maleness") 
exhibits an awareness by the respondent of the psychological basis 
of such a typical sexual behavior in an adult male. 

When viewed from an age group cross-section, the younger group 
(those 30 and under) displayed more of an awareness of the psychol- 
ogy of homosexual development than did the older group. Within age 
groups» females appeared to be more knowledgeable about the basis 
of the development of homosexuality than were the males. 

Responses A and B r.ssociate some biological or phys' jlogical 
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malfunction with homosexuality. Even though studies have shown 
that tho *' learned sex role overbalances the hormonal ones," between 
one-eighth and one-fifth of the teachers sampled assigned physiological 
causes to homosexuality. 

Response C received from 5.4 to 10.2 percent of the total. The 
over 40 group appears to consider the homosexual more of a demented 
person than does the 39 and under group. It is thus clear that a large 
number of teachers are unaware of the causes of homo.sexuality. In 
order to impart proper knowledge and healthy developmental methods 
to their .students, these teachers must become more knowledgeable 
in the area of development of sexual deviancy. 

Thus, approximately half of the respondents are aware of the 
general cause of homosexuality. A much smaller percentage of respon- 
dents feel homosexuality is caused by glandular malfunctioning, un- 
masculine physical development or a warped mind. Equally important 
along with these incorrect beliefs is respoi.se E, which considers none 
of the four alternatives as correct. From 13.0 to 25.9 percent answered 
in this manner. No matter what their reasoning is, they failed to 
respond to D, the most acceptable response. They also are unaware 
of the basis for homosexual behavior. 

Statement 2: Mcii icho philander do so because: 

A. They have abnormal sex drives. 

B. They are unable to gain sexual gratification from one 
person. 

C. Some masculine subcultures encourage reward for this 
kind of behavior. 

D. Man is naturally polygamous. 

E. Man is naturally evil. 

Tho responses about the reason why a man pi iland^rs appear 
to vary to a great degree with respect to both at^e and sex. The most 
acceptable response, B, c als with the inability of a man to gain sexual 
gratification from one person. Approximately 50 percent of tho females 
of all ages considered B to be the cause of man's philandering. The 
males 39 and under rated this response almost as frequently, while 
tho males 40 and over considered B le.ss of a reason (28.4 percent) . 

The most consistent response for both sex and age is C, the fact 
that some masculine subcultures encoi rage and reward such behavior. 
Tho percentages who responded to C are limited in range from 14.0 to 
14.8 percent. The efforts of tho various mascurme subcultures are in 
fact even more pronounced than the percent of respon.ses to C would 
indicate. The association of philandering with A, abnormal sex drives, 

o 
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appears to be much inon* civditahlo in the ;i^»e 40 and over ^'roup than 
in the age 39 and under ^roup. 

An evident difference between the sexes stands out in responsj 
D, the association of philanderinj; with man's naturally polygamous 
ways. The males are quite favorable to answer D (13.8 percent, 21.0 
percent) while the females are less inclined to consider polygamous 
nature a.s a cause of philnnderini^ (7.G percent. 8.0 percent). Upon 
viewing the a^e categories, the 40 and ovc: group believes more 
strongly in the polygamous nature than does the 39 and under group. 

Approximately SG percent of the teachers of both sexes and both 
age groups failed to di.splay an awareness of the eiTect of learned 
behavior upon the cause of phihindering men. 

S(f;(c)/?c7if t: A wholesome ycxunl relationship beti'^een husband 
end wife: 

A. Depends on repression of man's evil tendencies. 

B. Results from normal biologicni drives. 

C. Is enhanced by premarital sexual experimentation. 

D. Develops over time and. hei. ;e, is ?;t least partly a learned 
behavior. 

E. Is largely a matter of chalice. 

Responses to the reasons for a wholesome sexual relationship 
between hu.*;band and wife followed a predictable pattern. Response 
D. which is considered the most causative factor for a wholesome 
sexual relationship, received from nearly one-half to nearly three- 
quarters of the responses. The younger teachers tended to choose 
D more frequentl}^ than the older teacher.^, while men of all ages 
appeared to be more con.si.stent in choice of D than were the women 
in both age groups. Marked diiTerences were obi-:'^rved between 
women in the two age groups. 

Respon.se B also received a good number of suppoi t»?rs. The 
importance of normal biological drives cannot be overlooked, Lut it 
also must not be considered tlic sole cause of a wholesome sexual 
relation.ship. 

Responses A. C and E received very little reaction and thus 
are not notably significaii'. 

Thus, a response to B is not incorrect; it is merely incomplete. 
When this drive is also identified with the development of learned 
sexuiii behavior (response D), a wholesome sexual relationship may 
be the result. 
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Statement 4: What is the relation between beinc) sexually attracted 
to a man or woman and being in love with that 
person? 

A. Sex attraction is physical desire; love is an attitude. 

B. Sex attraction and being in love are the same thing. 

C. If there is no sex attraction, there can be no love. 

D. Sex attraction may mean that love is also present. 

E. If there is no love there will be no sex attraction. 

Only two responses (A aad D) received any significant reaction 
in the association of love and sexual attraction. Response A was 
received with greater favor by the younger teachers than by the older 
ones. In a sexual cross-section the males responded slightly more to 
A than did the females. Conversely, respon.^e D received somewhat 
greater backing from the older teachers, and the females responded 
slightly more than did the males of their respective ages. 

Statement 5: Sex relations are: 

A. For physical pleasure 

B. A way to relieve tension 

C. A way to express love 

D. A biological urge 

E. All of the above 

Over half of the ^-e.spondents feel that all of the an.swers are in 
some way charact': ristic of sex relations. Response E obtained rela- 
tively cui ^*stent approval from both sexes and both age ^»roups. The 
younger men responded the most favorably m this area, while the 
younger women respojwJed least favorabi; . 

The identification of sex relations with an expression of love 
received some acclaim in response C. Men of all ages were consistent 
in their views toward C, while younger females (approximately one 
quarter) weighted C more heavily than the older females did. 

Responses A and B received few votes, while D scored higher 
in the older teacher group than in the younger one. 

Statement 6: What is the usual reason for ''wet dreams?** 

A. Abnormal or excessive cck desire 

B. Lack of self-control in sex feelings and desire 

C. A need for sex outlet or sex tension resulting from a sex 
dream 
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D. Sex tension caused by sex llioiiglils before sleeping 

E. Strong desire for sex lelatioas with someone who is not 
available 

The reason for **\vet dreams" was associated witli the need for a 
sex outlet. Response C received just over GO percent of the answers. 
The younger teachers were very consi.stent in this respon.se» while 
older male teachers responded to C the most and the older female 
teachers responded to C the least, 

Respon.se E received the next largest number of answers, with 
th younger teachers still being very consistent. The responses of 
the older teachers to E were fewer than the youngor teachers, with 
the older females responding more heavily than the older males. 

B received a consistent, yet small* following from the females of 
all ages, while older males were the most in favor of this response and 
the younger males the least in favor. 

A received no significant number of responses, while D scored 
ipore strongly among the younger male and older female teachers. 
Response D received a consistent, but very small, reaction from the 
older male and younger female teachers. 

Statevicnt n When thii}f arc used in the correct way, how reliable 
are modern nwthods of birth control? 

A. Completely reliable 

B. Highly reliable 

C. Only moderately reliable 

D. Slightly better than no method 

E. Very unreliable 

Approximately two-thirds of the teachers surveyed recognize 
that modern methods of birth control are highly reliable. About one 
t'lacher in 10 from the imdcr -10 ^roup believes that they are com- 
pletely reliable, whereas the older group is more skeptical of the 
dependability of birth control techniques. This difTcrence may be 
ba.sed partly on outdated information held by the teachers in the 
over 40 c^up or may reflect ,some naivete on the part of the younger 
group, in any event, about one-third of the teachers are ill-informed 
about the reliability of methods of preventing conception. 

Statement 8: Happibj Jiiarricd couples uHualUj have .sex rclation.s: 
A, Whenever they can: every day if possible 
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B. When the woman wants to 

C. Whenever the man wants to 

D. When both need sex outlet 

E. When it is pleasing; to both 

Approximately two-thirds of the men and four-fifths of the women 
chose the most acceptable response to this question. This result 
indicates that most teachers identify sex as a fulfilling and mutually 
pleasurable function for both husband and wife. However, about one 
man in five and one woman in ten do not recognize this function. 
Therefore, re-education of a proportion of the teachers appears to 
be necessary if a wholesome understanding of the role of sexual 
relations in marriages is to be fostered among all student.s. 

Statomcnt 9: How curable irc srjphilis and gonorrliQa (V.DJ? 
A. Almost every case of either disease can be cured. 
Some cases of both disea-sei? can be cured. 

C. Syphilis cannot be cured; gonorrhea is easily cured. 

D. Gonorrhea cannot be cured; syphilis is easily cured. 

E. These diseases can be cured only if treated soon after 
infection. 

Just under lalf of the respondents favored response E. Both 
the males and females of the younger and older groups responded 
quite consistently with each othr ^oth C and D, which states that 
either one or the other of th^ ises is incurable, received little 
attention. 

In response A, the young ma?e teachers were less optimistic than 
the other teachers about the curability of almost every case. The 
remaining older male teachers and all of the female teachers scored 
just under 25 percent for this response. 

Feeling that some cases of both diseases can be cured (response 
B) , all of the men responded at the same level, while more older 
women responded in this manner than did their younger counterparts. 

Summary 

Results of this test indicate that a substantial portion of teachers 
do not recognize the role which learning plays in the psycho-sexual 
development. This is especially evident in relation to sexual deviation 
from societal norms as exemplified by items concerning philandering 
and homosexuality. There is. generally, a greater awareness of the 
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role of learning among younger teachers, especially young women. 
Moreover, in relation to more technical aspects of sex, at least one- 
third of tho teachers are inadequate^ informed. They do not seem 
to appreciate multiple causality as it relates to sex (Statement 6) . 
About one teacher in three has inadequate information on the reliabil- 
ity of birth control devices, and three-fourths of the teachers tested 
chose an answer other than the most appropriate one on a statement 
examining knowledge of V.D. 

These data indicate that teachers* knowledge about sex needs 
updating and improving if family life education programs are not to 
be plagued with misconceptions and erroneous information. This is 
not surprising, since much of the teachers' knowledge about sex was 
realized from age-mates during childhood and adolescence. The im- 
plications of tlie.se findings are clear: teacher education should be 
an important component of any effort to l*ave teachers and pupils 
interact intelligently about sex. 

2a. Teachers' Attitudes Toward Family Life Education 
The .nipact of teacher attitudes on the success or failure of family 
life education programs has been documented.' Therefore, teacher 
attitudes toward eight issues which are related to family life education 
were explored in this test by means of a semantic differential. These 
issues were: 

(1) Teaching about fa.ni]y living in school 

(2) Myself teaching atout sex 

(3) Teaching about the use of alcohol, drugs and tobacco 

(4) Sex in marriage 

(5) Premarital sex 

(6) Teenage masturbation 

(7) Smoking marijuana 

(8) Using drugs for **kicks*' 

The first three were included as a means of examining tcacheis' 
attitudes toward inclusion of l;;.nily life education in the instructional 
program. The remaining itcrr^ were designed to explore teacher 
attitudes toward two major areas of family life education — se.xuul 
behavior and drug use. These do not represent all of the dimensions 
which need exploration, but (hoy do i.ic'n»^c some of the more sensi- 
tive areas which are of paramount interest to school students. 

I L. A. Kirkcndall. Usins n Student Panel in Teacher Education on Sex Standards. 
Jounud o] Marriacjc and The Family 28:521-523, 1DG3. 
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It will be AGcallod that the semantic diflerential used in this 
survey consisted of 13 bi -polar scales: 

IMPORTAN-:^ UNIMPORTANT 

DESIRABLE — UNDESIRABLE 

HEAL,rHY — UNHEALTi: / 

PLEASANT UNPLEASANT 

EXCITING — BORING 

ENJOYABI^ ~ UNENJOYABM:^ 

GOOD — BAD 

CLEAN — DIRTY 

RIGHT — WRONG 

SAFE - DANGEROUS 

-IN" _ -OUT' 

ACCEPTABLE — UNACCEPTABLE 

FOR TEENAGERS FOR TEENAGEP-^ 

ACCEPTABLE FOR — UNACCEPTABLL 

PEOPLE OVER 21 FOR PEOPLE 

OVER 21 

A five-point scale was used throughout, and integral values were 
assigned for scoring, ranging from one for the least favorable response 
to five for the most favorable response. 

The 13 scales were grouped into four major categories: 
Value — Scales 1-3 

Pleasure — Scales 4-6 

Morality — Scales 7-9 

Social Acceptability — Scales 10-13 
Since the value, pleasure and morality categories each consisted of 
three scales, the maximum possible score for each category was 15. 
A score greater than nine would sug.*est a favorable attitude, and less 
than nine would indicate an unfavo-able attitude. The sociability 
category contained four scales; consequently, the maximum possible 
score was 20. A score greater than 12 would indicate a favorable 
attitude, wlu reas a score less than 12 would be related to an unfavor- 
able attitude. 

Individual respon*jes were totaled as outlined above, and mean 
and standard deviations were computed. Two-way analysis of variance 
was also determined using Winer's Case I for unequal cells. 

Co7icc;)l ] — Teaching About Faviilu Living in Schools 

A two-way analysis of varia ice w; s performed, using age and 
sex as variables. This sb^v M significant (p<.05) F- ratios related 
to a^'c for three of the categon. — pleasure, morality, and sociability. 
N*»ne of the K-ratios for sex or for the interaction between the main 
efTecis wa.* statistically significant. These data suggest that younger 
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teachers hold more favorable attitudes toward the inclusion of family 
life education in the school curriculum. 

Further analysis of data shows that male? from autonomous cities 
and the central city and females from suburban schools demonstrate 
less favorable attitudes than other groups regarding inclusion of 
family life education in the school program. 

It shoi.ld further be noted that scores are lowest in the "pleasure'' 
category. This would suf'gest that while teachers see teaching about 
family living as important, desirable and socially acceptable, they do 
not view it as an enjoyable part of their teaching. 

Concept 2 — Myself Teaching about Sex 

Reluctance of teachers to discuss sex in class may be a serious 
obstacle to the initii^tion of family life education programs in the 
schools. What are teachers* attitudes toward teaching about sex? 
This question was explored by the use of a semantic diderential 
entitled "Myself Teaching about Sex.*' 

Two-way analysis of variance shows that differences between the 
two age groups and between m;.les and females are statistically 
significant (p<.05). From these data, one can infer that younger 
teachers and male teach^^rs have more favorable attitudes toward 
their involvement in teaching about sex. 

From data for this concept, with community type and teacher^s 
sex as independent variables, analysis of variance yielded significant 
F-ratios (p<.01) for the main effects. Interaction effects were sig- 
nificant (p<.05) for the morality and social acceptability categories. 
Women and teachers from autonomous cities exhibited less favorable 
attitudes toward this concept. 

In two instances in the pleasure category, females from autonom- 
ous cities and females from rural areas, the m-^an fell below nine. 
Scores below nine in the value, pleasure and morality categories are 
suggestive of unfavorable attitudes. From these results it v/ould 
appear that the general feeling of women teachers froin non-metropoli- 
tan areas is somewhat negative toward teaching about sex. 

As with the first concept, teachers do not view teaching about 
sex as an enjoyable part of their work. Lpwest scores are found in 
the pleasure category on this concept. This is consistent for both age 
groups, both males and females, and for teachers from all four types 
of communities. 
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Concept — Teachiiuj about Alcohol, Drugs and Tobarco 

Another doniiiin of family lifL* vcUicalion in which teacher attitudes 
arc inipurtanl relates to iastnictioii c<incernin^ the effects of thinking;, 
smokinj; an*! the ti^o of (ini^*^. To explore this a seinaiilio (iilTerential 
entitled "Teachinf* About Alcohol, DnijL;s and Tobacco" was used. 

When respondents were grouped by aj;o and sex sipiificant 
differences were found on the pleasure category (p< 01),* As in the 
previous instance, more favorable attitudes were found among younger 
teachers and among males. However, no significant u^derences were 
found in the other categories — value, morality and social acceptability. 

Differences also were found between teachers from different types 
of communities (p<.01). However, the only statistically significant 
interaction effect was found on the pleasure categorv (p<,05). By and 
large, teachers from urban fringe and rural communities held more 
favorable attitudes than their counterparts in city schools toward 
teaching about alcohol, drugs and tobacco. Also, there is a tendency 
for males from suburban and rurnl communities to have more favorable 
attitudes, whieh is demonstrated on the two concepts discus-ed above, 
as suggested by these data. 

Some general observations about all three concepts, which relate 
to family life education, can be made from collected data: 

(1) Consistently lower scores are found on the pleasure category 
when contra.sted with the value, morality and social accepta- 
bility categories. This would indicate thai teachers recognize 
the need for instructing children in the area of family life 
education but are also aware that the task may be a difficult 
one. 

(2) Teachers in city .schools (either in metropolitan areas or 
autonomous cities) appear to have le.ss favorable attitudes 
toward teaching about family living. An interesting question 
for further study would concern the factors which contribute* 
to this. Are less favorable teacher attitudes attributable to 
differences in teacher characteristics such as age or S'2X? 
Or, are teachers* attitudes reflective of discrepancies in out- 
look between themselves and their pupils? 

(3) Females and older teachers generally hold less favorable 
attitudes toward family life education. 

(4) When lesponses of teachers on the three concepts were con- 
• Usin>* i\ two-way unulyMS vrtriuncc. 
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Iraslcd, the most favorable response was to Concept 1, 
"TeachinK about Family Living in School," and the least favor- 
able to "Myself Teachint* About Sex/* Three factors may 
contribute to this result: 

a. A general cultural taboo on sex 

b. Acceptance of the notion of family, in principle, coupled 
with a degree of rejection of its more personal or sensitive 
areas, and/or 

c. The first person nature of the "'atement "Myself Teaching 
about Sex" (i.e., a reaction such as, **It*s desirable, but I 
don't want to do it'*) 

(5) For the most part, teacher attitudes toward family life educa- 
tion, including sex education, are favorable. In only two 
instances did mean scores fall below the midpoint of the 
differential scale. In most instances a substantial majority of 
the teachers sampled demonstrated favorable attitudes. 

Concept 4 — Sex in Marriage 

Teachers* attitudes toward the role of sex in marriage could have 
a significant impact on the kinds of messages that arc conveyed to 
students in a family life education program. Unfavorable attitudes 
of teachers could have a deleterious eflect on future marriage rela- 
tionships of students, wheroas wholesome attitudes could have benefi- 
cial effects on students* outlook on marriage. 

A semantic diflerential entitled *'Sex in Marriage" was admi.iis- 
tercd as part of Test TB. 

Analysis of variance on collected data produced significant F- 
ratios (p<.01) in the following cases: 

(1) Males generally responded more favorably than females in 
all categories except value. 

(2) Younger teachers responded more favorably than older ones 
in all categories, 

(3) Interaction effects were not found to be significant in any 
category. 

Further collected data, when subjected to analysis of variance, showed 
that teachers from schools in metropolitan areas held more favorable 
attitudes toward the social acceptability of the concept (p<,01). 

ConccjJt 5 — Premarital Sex 

Premarital sex is an issue which is usually discussed at some 
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point in farriily life education programs. It must be dealt with frankly 
and rationally, b»^l at the «^nme time, it i,s a complex issue on which 
teachers* attitudes lu^y have «^;rious impact. 

With the exception of the » leasure category, all mean scor wore 
belcw nine, suggesting negative attitudes to this concept. However, 
the mean scores were substantially above the lower limit of three, 
which would occur if teachers were to mark the scale at the extreme. 
Even in the "morality" category, responses ranged from a mean of 
4,5 for women age 40 and over, to 6.9 for men age 39 and under. 

All F-ratios arising from analysis of variance of data (teacher 
age and sex as independent variables) were significant ^t p<.01 with 
the exception of those lor the interaction effects in all crtegories. 
Younger teachers and nales held significantly more "Uberar* attitudes 
toward premarital sex than did older teachers and females. This 
result was consistent for all categories — value, pleasure, morality and 
social acceptability. 

Similarly, analysis of variance of data (teacher sex and type of 
community as independent variables) yielded significant F-ratios for 
all main effects. Highest mean scores were found among males and 
among teachers from urban fringe schools. Lowest mean scores were 
found among female teachers from rural schools. 

Mean scores and also standard deviations were highest for 
responses in the pleasure category. Men showed significantly higher 
mean scores than women. However, the variability among women 
was greater than that of men, with the greatest variability being 
among women 40 and over, and among women from tl e inner city. 

In summary, attitudes of teachers toward premarital sex, as 
indicated on a semantic differential, could be typified as restrained 
negativism. One could infer from these data that teachers recognize 
that premarital sex can have undesirable conseqt» nces, but they do 
not Unreservedly condemn it. Moreover, more **Mberar* attitude:, are 
found among younger teachers and among males. 

Concept 6 — TeGTuigG Masturbation 

The primary form of sexual activity among teenagers is masturba- 
tion. Some writers have suggested that it serves some important 
functions in psycho-sexual development. In any event, the detrimental 
effects attributed to mr«;turbation, such as loss of physical strength or 
mental capability, have no foundation, 
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An.ilysis of variance of collected data shows thai differences 
bciwccn niale.i and females were significant for all categories; and in 
the pleasure and social acce])lability categories, younger teachers 
demonstrated more favorable attitudes. InleractKUi cfTects were sig- 
.i^Hcant in all categories accept morality. 

Comparison o: data collected for Cjnccpt 6 with data collected 
for Concept 5 (Premarital Sex) shows that all means in the value, 
morality and social acceptability categories were higher for **Teenage 
Masturbation." However, teacher re.spon.ses indicated *'Premarilal 
Sex" more pleasurable. 

Analysis of variance of data for teachers grouped by sex and type 
of community yielded significant diflerences (p<.01) for all main 
effects and for interaction efTects for the pleasure category (p<.05). 
Examination of Table IV-97 .shows that teachers from central city 
schools generally ranked this concept higher than other teachers, 
whereas teachers from autonomous cities and rural areas generally 
ranked it Jower than their professional a*sociates from metropolitan 
areas. 

Highest scores appeared in the pleasure category, whereas the 
responses in the other three categories were essentially equivalent. 
(N.B. The social acceptability category contained four scales, whereas 
the other three each contained just three scales. Consequently scores 
in the category labeled **S** may appear higher comparably than 
others) . These data suggest that, although teachers do not hold 
favorable attitudes toward teenage masturbation^ they have some 
feeling for its place in adolescent experience and consequently their 
attitudes are not totally negative. What was said with regard to 
teachers' attitudes toward premarital sex can also be said of their 
attitudes toward masturbation — perhaps a bit more alTirmatively. 

Concept 7 Vshuj Drugs jor ^"Kicks'* 

Since drug use comes under the domain of family life education, 
understanding teacher attitudes toward it is nnportant. A semantic 
differential entitled '*Using Drugs lor Kicks" was included in Test TB, 

Analysis of variance of data for teachers grouped by age and sex 
indicated that males scored significantly higher in the pleasure and 
morality categories and that younger teachers* responses showed 
greater awareness of the increasing social acceptance (at least in 
term-culture) of drug use. When data for teachers grouped by sex 
and type of community were subjected to analysis of variance, differ- 
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ences wero found (p<^ jL) between suburban and other types of 
communities in the pleasure and social acceptability catcgori^-s. More 
"liberaT* attitudes were expressed by the former group in these 
categories. 

The lowest mean *^cores were those for teachers in central city 
schools on all categories except value, and the liighest scores were 
generally those of teachers in urban fringe schools. This would suggest 
that teachers in the inner city, those who are closest to the problem 
of drug use, reflect the urgency of the situation in terms of more 
negative attitudes. However, although the diflerences between groups 
were statistically significant, they were in fact, small. Thus, teachers 
generally hold negative attitudes toward frivolous drug usage. 

Concept 8 — Sm jkhxg Marijuana 

Use of marijuana recently has received much attention in the 
mass media. Controversy exists over its deleterious eflecls, with some 
advocates stating that it is neither more harmful nor more habit 
forming than alcohol. A semantic differential entitled "Smoking 
Marijuana" was included to explore altitudes of teachers toward its 
use. 

Differences in attitudes between male and female teachers were 
statistically significant (p<.05) for all categories. A difference be- 
tween age groups was found only o;i the social acceptability category, 
with the mean score for younger teachers being higher. However, 
the mean for all groups was low^ (6.5 or less) on the social acceptability 
category. Consequently, the higher mean score for younger teachers 
may reflect only a greater social awareness and should not be in- 
terpreted as suggesting tha they favor use of marijuana. 

Comparison of data jUected for Concept 8 with data collected 
for Concept 7 (Using Drug.s for "Kicks") shows that, for every cell, 
the mean score was higher for Concept 8. This suggests that perhapr, 
the generic term **drugs" elicits less f;ivorable attitudes than the 
specific referent "marijuana." Or it niay indicate that arguments 
about marijuana's non-delelerious effects are influencing attitudes. 

When responses of teachers from different types of communities 
were analyzed, significant differences (p<.01) vere found for both 
main effects in all categories. Lowest mear scores were those of 
tcac!icrs from rural areas; whereas highest i lean scores were those 
of central city teachers in all but the pleasure* category. This latter 
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result is inconsistent with the findings from Concept 7 for ceii.ral city 
teachers. 

Discussion 

The data presented above provide hopeful signs for the future. 
Generally speaking, teachers* attitudes are favorable toward the 
inclusion of family life education in the school program. Although 
they may be somewhat apprehensive about personal involvement in 
it, as is evidenced by the lower scores in the pleasure category for 
concepts 1, 2 and 3» teachers recognize its value and significance in 
today's world. Moreover, teachers* attitudes toward sex and drug use, 
as indicated by their responses for concepts 4-8» show evidence of 
their ability to deal realistically with boys and girls on these issues. 
As one would expect, teachers do not hold favorable attitudes toward 
premarital sex, teenage masturbation and drug use. However, neither 
is a total condemnation of these in evidence. Instead an attitude of 
understanding seems to prevail. 

A rather consistent result throughout this study has been the 
diflerent responses of males and females, and younger and older 
lead ers. The evidence indicates that younger teachers (age 39 and 
under) and males hold more ''liberal" views. In some cases, this trend 
did not persist. For example, on Concept 3, men from autonomous 
cities responded less favorably than did women from the same type 
of community. From these data, one might ask if situations, or con- 
cepts, of a nature different from the eight presented on Test TB might 
not have elicited different responses. A question which may have 
significance here is *'Are more men generally more 'liberal' than 
women, or does one's 'liberalism* depend upon the context?*' 

A note of caution should be observed, however, in interpreting 
and applying the findings in local school situations. The commentary 
presented in the foregoing pages has been derived largely from mean 
scores. Consequently, it refers to the hypothetical "average** teacher. 
The variability among teacherr was given little attention; and, in the 
application of results, this may have more significance. In all cases, 
the variation amqng teachers within each group exceeds the variation 
between the groups. Consequently, in identifying people to teach 
family life education programs, it appears essential to search for 
individuals whose attitudes are compatible with the program's objec- 
tives. 
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r 3a. Teachers' Understanding of Child Behavior 

The third survey instrument for teachers was designed to measure 
their understanding of child behavior. The teacher was given two 
descriptions of classroom behavior situations and asked to briefly 
react to three questions about each: "You may have had a student 
somewhat Hke (name of student) . Why do you think some children 
behave this way?** "Why do you think (name of student) is behaving 
this way?'* "What do you think the teacher should do about this 
situation?** (Wliat have you tried in similar cases that might help?) 

The responses of the teachers to these questioas were analyzed 
and rated for both situations relative to three important aspects of 
teacher approaches to child behavior: (1) Do the responses indicate 
an awareness of the multiple causation of behavior? (2) Po the re- 
sponses indicate an awareness of the effect of the teachers own 
beha\ior on the student's behavior? (3) Do the responses indicate a 
sensitivity to the student's responsibility in guiding his own develop- 
ment? The teachers' responses were rated either yes, no, or doubtful 
by two members of the research staff.* The reliabilitv of these ratings 
was determined by the intraclass correlation method described by 
Ebel. The reliability for both raters combined or for the average 
of their ratings is .79. 

About 69 percent of the total of elementary teachers were thinking 
in terms of the multiple causation of behavior, while only 11 percent 
seemed aware of the effect of their behavior in the etiology of behavior 
disturbances. Approximately 17 percent of all elementary teachers 
recognized the possibility of helping the pupil take some responsibility 
for his own development. It is quite apparent that the majority of 
elementary teachers were unaware of the possible effects of their own 
behavior and were not sensitive to the student's responsibility in 
guiding his own development. 

The results for secondary teachers did not differ greatly from those 
of elementary teachers. Overall, secondary teachers were thinking a 
little less in terms of multiple causation, but were slightly more aware 
of the efl'ects of their behavior on the student and were a little more 
sensitive to helping the student take some responsibihty for his own 
development. 

Overall about iwo-thirds of the total teachers possessed an aware- 
ness of the multiple causation of behavior, while approximately onc- 

•Thc two members '«cre Linda Wentherholt and David Hyde. 
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cMghlh indicated an awarcnos.s of thL» eflecl of their behavior on that 
of the student, and about one-fifth wero sensitive to the student's 
responsibrhty in f'uiding his own duvelopnienl. These last two findings 
indicate an apj)allii)L> lack of inuierstandiiig on the pari of teachers 
of some important dimensions of ilie understanding of child behavior 
and the teacher's approach to it. 

C. Princtpals^ Umlerstandimj of Child Behavior 

The third survey instrument for teachers was also administered 
to principals in order to measure (heir understanding of child behavior. 
The two behavior situations and the questions asked about them were 
the same as for the teachers. The principals' responses were analyzed 
and evaluated in the same manner as those of the Icacheis. 

Overall the principals did not fare as well as the teachers. About 
64 percent of the principals have an awareness of the multiple causa- 
tion of behavior. A mere nine percent )f the principals indicated an 
awareness of the effect of the teacher i behavior on the student's 
behavior, and only 18 percent indicated a .sensitivity to the student's 
responsibility in guiding his own development. These latter two 
findings are indicative of a great lack of understanding by principals 
of some critical aspects of an understanding of child behavior. 
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Chapter V 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The results of the lest concerned with pupil undtTstanding of 
human behavior indicated a very low level of sensitivity to the multiple 
causative nature of behavior. Furthci'morc, the interviews with the 
curriculum coordinators indicated that very little attention is given 
to helping pupils develop an understanding and appreciation of the 
i>ature of human behavior. 

The .significance of these findings for a program of education in the 
areas with which this survey is concerned may be indicated by several 
examples. In interpreting these examples it is helpful to recall the 
basic dynamics of human behavior as they were developed in the 
section of thii; report dealing with the determination of developments 
desired. A given form of overt behavior may have many different 
causes and its meaning may vary with the underlying causes, Never* 
theless, in our culture such questions as the following are frequently 
asked: Do you favor premarital intercourse? Is masturbation harmful? 
Do you approve of student protests? All of these questions deal with 
forms of behavior that may be quite different in underlying causes and 
thus cannot be logically answered unless the underlying meaning is 
known. Sex behavior which is essentially exploitation of an individual 
is not the same as sex behavior where there is mutual love and confi- 
dence. Student protests which represent a reasoned attempt to change 
an out-dated condition are not the same as st -dent pr^. tests which are 
essentially a drive for arbitrary power. 
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Furthermore, a uiven form of abuse behavior often represents 
an attempt by the Uvidual to resolve some diffieulty whieh he is 
experiencing. Oflen program^ in drii^^, alcohol and tobacco education 
are principally confined to the discussion of the eflecls of abuse be- 
havior and j;ive iittie attention to helping youth identify the basic 
problems or frustrations that tend to give rise to this behavior and how 
the difficulties c;in be resolved in more constructive v.ay.s, 

A sensitivity to the causal nature of behavior would lead not only 
to a recognition that a given form of overt behavior may have different 
causes but also that abutv belnvior often is an attempt by the indi- 
vidual to solve a difficulty, that it is not sufficient to teach only the 
effect^' of such behavior but consideration must be, given to helping 
youth to identify some of the frustrations that often give rise to such 
oehavior and how these difficulties can be worked out more construc- 
tively. 

Thus the observation that the results of the tests of pupils and the 
examination of curricular offerings reveal little understanding and 
appreciation of the nature of human behavior takes on tremendous 
significance. A very important part of the basic equipment young 
people need to deal with the social concerns of youth is currently not 
being supplied. 

2. The data obtained from the teachers and principals indicate that, 
although there is a beginning awareness of multiple causes, some very 
important and crucial causes are not appreciated. For example, there 
is little awarenoss of the effect of the teacher's own behavior on the 
studert and there is practically no appreciation of the possibility of 
teaching the pupil the elements of behavioral science so he can under- 
s':and human frustrations and how to go about finding constructive 
resolutions. Tlie knowledge, altitudes and behavior of teachers and 
principals are e.specially crucial for the education in human behavior, 
since these adults in authoritative positions provide demonstrations in 
human interaction from which the pupil learns. These demonstrations 
can help or hinder such learning. 

3. The findings relative to the attitudes of youth towaid sex suggest 
that youth placets great emphasis on individuals' deciding for them- 
selves issues of right and wrong. Tlie authority of the church, family 
and other cultural institution;^ is being questioned. Youth indicate 
they learn more about sex from their friends than from their parents, 
They want the schools to teach them about sex, including such topics 
as birth control. 
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Since Ihcy are questioning the aulhorily of such institutions as 
:he family and the church and want to decide for themselves, it is 
iiiportant that mstruction include?; help in learning how lo make moral 
decisions. This invi)lv(\s ways of dealing with sex feelings, including 
ong- range consequences of allernalive ways of dealing with such 
feelings. 

Data obtained relative to curricular offerings, however, show that 
instruction tends to focus on technical or factual knowledge about 
i>ex and human development and tends to omit the long-range effects 
of various forms of behavior and the emotional, judgmental and 
causal aspects. It appears that many schools are not supplying what 
the student needs to learn how lo resolve the most significant issues 
related to sexuality — namely, it*; emotional basis and how to deal 
with it. 

4. The results of the test of teacher's knowledge about sex indicated 
that this area necdr considerable up-dating if family life education 
programs are to be effective. Teacher attitudes were favorable to- 
ward the inclusion of family life education in the school program and 
the younger teachers were more favorable to their own participation 
in sex instruction than older teachers. Furthermore, ♦'leir attitudes 
toward the problems of sex and drugs revealed a sympathetic under- 
standing rather than a total condemnation of youth behavior in these 
areas. 

5. The data relative to the use of drugs indicated that students possess 
some awareness of the effects of drugs though not as much as appears 
desirable for effective decision making in this area. They show con- 
siderable lack of knowledge of methods for solving constructively 
the types of difficulties that tend to give rise to abuse behavior. Fur- 
fhermoro; the examination of the curricular offerings indicated that 
alti:ough much is included by way of effects of use of drugs Uttle i? 
provided to help students identify the dilHculties that tend to produce 

**abuse behavior and to learn constructive methods 1 )r their resolution. 

6. The data concerning the use of tobacco and alcohol suggest that 
young people feel the use of these substances is largely influenced 
by the social satisfactions they derive from the activities of smoking 
and drinking. 

There is a tendency on the part of students to give consideration 
to the immediate ^citisfactions rather than the more remote effects 
which may develop This presents an interesting situation for alcohol 
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and tobacco education. Most of the tea':hing now ofTered in the school^ 
is concerned with the long-range effects. On first sight this woulc 
appear adequate. Th'^re is, however, another aspect to the problem 
There are immediate satisfactions which students derive from such 
an activity as smoking and, as the data indicate, these satisfactions arc 
in the social area. Smoking may help them to feel they are part of the 
group. It may help them feel grown up. It may satisfy the feeling oi 
independence from adult dictates. 

Current curricular offerings, however, give little attention to 
these underlying feelings. Feelings that are now satisfied by smoking 
can be satisfied in more constructive ways once the student learns 
how to do this. In current teaching programs little attention is given 
to helping the student understand the behavior, ihe nec<ls it salisfie.'- 
and how these feelings can be satisfied in more constructive ways. 

The picture that seems to' emerge from the analyses of the data 
relative to use of drugs, alcohol and tobacco Ls one in which such 
instruction as is currer/ly provided is concerned with the effects of 
these substances but rarely is it directed (o thQ*basic problems which 
give rise to abuse behavior. It appears that if an educational program 
is to bo truly effective in preventing the development of abuse be- 
havior it will have to concern itself not only with the effects of the 
abuse behavior but also with the problems young people face in daily 
living. It will have to help them to identify the nature of the difliculties 
and to become skillful in resolving them constructively. As we shall 
see later, this involves learning to consider alternative ways of solving 
difiiculties, examining the alternatives in terms of their efTects and 
then deciding which effects one wants. 

7. Both elementary and secondary students have a fair knowledge 
of the nature of aggressive behavior and some of the feelings that may 
underlie it. It appears, however, ^aat they have a^-^iired the knowl- 
edge from sources other thah the school. Only .6 percent of the 
schools at the elementary level and 30 percent it tie ^iecondary level 
offer systematic instruction relating to aggressive conflict and how to 
resolve diflerences among people by more dcve oprnental methods. 

8. The data relative to the pupiUs conception o: Mic teacher's function 
and his confidence in the teacher as an understanding guide indicated 
that much remains to be done to help students enrich th'^ir conception 
of the function of the teacher and to increase their c .r.i'denLe the 
teacher as an understanding guide. The data also indicated that very 
little systematic help is given the student in *iearning how to learn" 
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md how to use this kiiowlcdgc in the tcachcr-pupil relationship. 

}. The examination of the curricular ofTcrings at both the elementary 
ind secondary levels as it relates to learning constructive reactions to 
luthority (nature and purpose of rules, what to do when a -ulc is 
lot helpful, etc.) indicated tliat only a fourth of the school systems give 
;ystematic attention lo these areas. 

10. Systematic curricular ollerings related to dating behavior are 
presently found in about half of Ohio schools but such important as- 
pects as the differences between mutually constructive and non- 
:onstructive dating behavior are provided in only about one-third 
jf the school systems. 

LI. Systematic instruction in preparation for marriage and parenthood 
s provided in about half of all school systems. In alx>ut one-quarter to 
)ne-third of the school systems the instruction is given separately to 
boys and girls, 

12. The examination of curricular offerings designed to help the 
individual in building his philosophy of life indicated that very little 
is beint* done by way of systematic instruction in developing and 
applying a philosophy of life. Little is being done to help youth under- 
stand the inconsistencies they see in adult society^ to build up their 
appreciation of the probability nature of knowledge and to leani 
low to develop and apply a philosophy of life. 

The overall picture of education as it relate.s to the four social 
problems of youth with which this survey is concerned — sex be- 
havior, abuse of drugs, alcohol and tobacco and use of violence — is 
both an interesting one and a cause for concern. In the drug, alcohol 
and tobacco areas there is considerable emphasis on long-term effects 
of abuse of these substances but little attention is given to identifying 
and working out in more constructive ways the problems that tend 
to givt rise to this behavior. In the sex area there are many tabula- 
tions of methods people use to satisfy sex and related impulses but 
little consideration is given to .on^-term effects. With respect to 
aggressive behavior similarly tl ^re are descriptions of the many 
different forms violence may take ^ut little as to long-term effects. 

In all areas the student receives little help in r standing and 
identifying the difficulties' that tend to give rise buse behavior, 
alternative methods for resolving these difficulties, e effects, espe- 
cially long-term, that the alternatives tend to have and finally, how 
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to decide what cfTccts one wants. These items are all aspects of deci 
sion making in the moral area; all are needed for building a con::truc 
tive life, and all to a greater or lesser degree are lacking in the prenen 
school curricula. The task facing us is becoming clearer. 
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